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This memoir provides a first-hand account ol what ii.iH.niaii fi..m 
Hinduism to Islam meant in practice; and its Imp.u t on Mndl.i ... imy 
from the late nineteenth century onwards. It contains Intriguing 
information about what it was like to be a family that s|.ann. d th. 
Hindu-Muslim divide, and how individual members t ope.l with th. 
challenges and pressures generated by conversion taking pla. .• within 
its ranks. 

Sindhi Muslims were caught up in the Khilafat agitation ol the pmlnd 
spanning the First World War and its immediate aftermath I his mem..It 
presents an intimate picture of how this could affect one family, to tin- 
extent that husband, wife, and children eventually left Sindh Ihrnuyh 
the prism of the author's description of life in various parts of the* 
Ottoman Empire, stretching from Madinah to Adana as well as many 
other places, we gain a profound understanding of an ordinary life, 
albeit from the perspective of what was perhaps not an ordinary family. 
We gain a clearer sense of what the Ottoman Empire'meant'to Muslims 
of the subcontinent and how far some of them were prepared to go to 
support its continued existence. 
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A t one time, during the 1960s, while residing in 
Dr Umar bin Mohammad Daudpota and Khadija 
Daudpota’s house in Karachi as tutor to their 
children, I heard of the conversions to Islam of the Shaikh 
family of Sindh and their travels abroad. Finding their story 
unusual, interesting, and inspiring, I offered my services to 
the matriarch of the family and the protagonist of the story, 
Ghulam Fatima Shaikh, to transcribe the narration of her 
reminiscences. Dr Daudpota was the son-in-law of Ghulam 
Fatima Shaikh, and Khadija Daudpota was her daughter. At 
last, upon the urging of her daughter and son-in-law, and 
perhaps inspired by my entreaties, Ghulam Fatima Shaikh— 
the repository of much knowledge and experience of those 
historic times—agreed to relate her life story and I took up 
my pen, and succeeded in transcribing it, over many evenings. 
These sessions took place during Ghulam Fatima’s visits to 
her daughter’s home and were occasionally interrupted by her 
trips to Hyderabad. The entire story was narrated over a 
period of a month or so. 

The sessions were held regularly at about 8 p.m. daily for 
an hour at a time, apart from the recounting at informal 
family sessions which she enjoyed doing. Sometimes her 
daughter, Khadija, would be present at the evening sessions. 
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I would jot down the points, especially names of people, 
places and important events, and write it up later so I could 
read it out to her the next day when she would interject and 
correct the text or fill in some detail. We would then have a 
second reading to finalize the draft. This narrative was first 
published in Nat Zindagi 1 and later published in a serialized 
form in the monthly Adiyoon} 

H istory has always presented fascinating profiles. It is like 
a review of events so one may better understand oneself in 
relation to one’s environment. It is this urge to understand 
which fascinates every reader. But only history that is truthful 
can offer guidance. In our region historical events and 
incidents have been changed and mutilated to serve specific 
purposes. The victor has always influenced the thought 
process of the vanquished. This was so here also when the 
British came. The Mirs of Sindh opposed the British with 
great courage but to mislead people these historical facts have 
been twisted and presented by the British from their specific 
point of view and this historical perspective has remained 
with us for long. However, it is a matter of some comfort that 
we now realize there is need to sift the truth from the 
falsehood. 

Regretfully we find there are many missing links in these 
records. Unfortunately, little has been done to retrieve or 
preserve them. In this regard a great responsibility devolves on 
our educated elite, for these forgotten records of our history, are 
the very essence of the struggles of the people of Sindh. These 
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missing links are scattered all over the province and stupendous 
efforts need to be made to retrieve these. 

These thoughts were expressed by Sindh’s great scholar, 
Dr Daudpota who added, 

Even now, if each and everyone, young and old, make a real 
effort to collect these vintages of our heritage we may yet find a 
treasure house. In every tribe and clan there may still be those 
who can unravel these strains of our historical heritage. Ii we 
neglect this anymore, we will then be left only with regrets. 

Many centres of knowledge and information have been 
destroyed and neglected and many who could tell this tale 
have left this world. How much has been retrieved and what 
effort has been made only time will tell. But certainly the 
efforts made have not been commensurate with the historical 
importance of the subject. However, there have been some 
attempts here and there to preserve the past of which this 
little book, Footprints in Time , is one. 

Most of us are born into the religion we profess. We are 
Muslims because we were born into Muslim households 
unlike those who forsook their faith, friends, family and 
comforts to accept another, struggling through hunger and 
deprivation. Here I must pay tribute to the narrator’s mother 
who deserves more credit than anyone else for placing her 
trust in her husband and staying by his side through those 
tumultuous times and never wavering in her support. 
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This book tells the story of those struggles and tribulations. 
And who should reveal this great drama but Ghulam Fatima 
Shaikh, the woman who witnessed and experienced these 
remarkable events; who observed the strength and steadfastness 
of her father, and who suffered hunger and deprivation by 
forsaking the comfortable life of her family's home in 
Hyderabad? Although she had no formal education, she had 
an amazing memory and was a treasure house of Sindhi 
culture and tradition. Her narration in simple Sindhi was 
occasionally interspersed with verses from Shah Abdul Latif 
Bhittai and typical Sindhi idioms. 

Another aspect that adds a special flavour to this tale is that 
the narrator was the first Muslim woman from Sindh, who, 
during the First World War, undertook a long and 
momentous journey to foreign lands. She used her knowledge 
and training to supplement her husband’s income. The 
courage and fortitude shown by Ghulam Fatima in 
accompanying her husband to these unknown shores bespeaks 
her strength of character, setting her up as an icon for women, 
especially in Sindh. She emerges as an exceptionally bold, 
wise and hard-working woman, who, despite difficult days 
and a hostile environment during her childhood, contined to 
take care of her family. Ghulam Fatima Shaikh, the woman 
who travelled to those distant lands, has preserved for all 
times to come these forgotten pages of history. 

It was when I was the press counsellor at the Pakistan 
Mission at Abu Dhabi that 1 received a request from Begum 
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Khadija Daudpota to write a Foreword for the book, which 
was first published in Sindhi in 1983 by the Sindhi Adabi 
Society. I feel extremely gratified to have been part of this 
endeavour to rekindle the past and record it for posterity. 

* * * 

To introduce myself, I would like to mention that 1 am also 
a son of Sindh. I was born into a poor family in 1931 in 
Karani village near Mohen-jo-Daro, District Larkana. In my 
childhood I worked on the farm with my father till 1945 
when I left the village to study English about 24 miles away. 
When I reached Larkana I bought my first pair of shoes at 
the age of 13, having walked barefoot till then. It was my 
poverty and my single minded devotion to my studies that 
attracted my benefactor, Dr Umar bin Mohammad Daudpota, 
who, coming from a similar background, a poor boy from the 
village Talti, went up to Cambridge for his doctorate, and 
achieved high positions and respect. Throughout my struggle, 
he inspired me and acted as a beacon of light, encouraging 
and showing me a path to tread on. 

He very kindly gave me free access to his library where I 
spent many hours and later offered me his hospitality as a 
resident in his house where I tutored his son, Isa. It was his 
encouragement that helped me obtain a doctorate in 
journalism and to achieve what I have. 

I commenced my career as a Sindhi translator working on 
assignments related to causes and cases of Sindh. I served in 
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the Press Information Department of the Federal Government. 
I have to my credit more than 760 published items in Sindhi, 
Urdu, English, and Arabic. All these pertain to Sindh and its 
affairs. After retirement I contributed a weekly column for 
seven years, under the caption ‘Sentimental Journey through 
Sindh’ to the English daily Muslim (1991-1997). I 
contributed ‘Story of Sindh by a Sindhi' in ten installments 
to the Frontier Post, Peshawar (1990). 

Dr Aziz ur Rehman Bughio 

NOTES 

1. Nai Zindagi : ‘New Life’ published by the Press Information 
Department, Government of Sindh. 

2. Adiyoorv. Sindhi women’s monthly magazine published by the 
Sindhi Adabi Society, Hyderabad, Sindh, which has now ceased 
publication. 
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Oh God may ever you on Sindh bestow abundance rare; 

Beloved! All the world let share Thy grace, and fruitful be 

G hulam Fatima Shaikh, my grandmother and the 
author of this tale, was truly an institution. A 
handsome woman of light complexion and a 
disarming smile, she was a strong person who commanded 
respect and authority both within the family and in the 
community. In contrast, my grandfather’s benign passivity 
was usually expressed in an observation, such as: ‘Well, such 
things have to be.’ 

Ghulam Fatima didn’t try to disguise her preference for 
the male species in her family. Much was forgiven to them. 
One day at breakfast, when she pushed the only pot of cream 
towards my brother, she laughed off my protest with the 
Sindhi proverb ‘Jeko chulh tay so dil toy (Those who are near 
stay close to the heart).’ In a property dispute in the family 
she supported the settlement in favour of the male heirs. Yet, 
she remained a Firm believer in the education of women, 
though not in their independence. She was not given to 
sitting idle and took training in midwifery while staying in 
Delhi to supervise her son’s education at the Tibbia College. 1 
This training stood her in good stead as she was later able to 
deliver the babies of her farmhands’ wives. She also helped in 
the delivery of her own grandson, Feroz Akhund, when the 
doctor failed to arrive in time. 
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During her stay in Delhi she admitted her two daughters 
at Queen Mary's where she, too, was permitted to stay as a 
boarder. Here she agitated against the supervisor, a Miss 
Wilson, whom she accused of being prejudiced and hostile to 
the Muslim girls and succeeded in having her removed. 
Ghulam Fatima Shaikh also encouraged her son-in-law (my 
father) to send his wife—her daughter—Maryam with her 
two-year-old son, to the same school so that she could learn 
to speak fluent English. Ignoring opposition from friends and 
family, and despite their anger and censure, she had her 
daughter, Ayesha, admitted to the Dayaram Gidumal 
National College, the only degree college in Hyderabad, 
Sindh. This was a co-ed institution, where Ayesha was the 
only Muslim girl amidst Hindus. Later, she personally 
escorted her two daughters, Ayesha and Khadija, to the 
Aligarh Muslim College as resident students and would often 
visit them there. They were amongst the first Sindhi Muslim 
women to graduate. Ayesha went on to become a deputy 
director of education in Sindh, and Khadija, who married the 
eminent scholar, Dr Umar bin Mohammad Daudpota, was 
the editor of Adiyoon (sisters).' 

Even as late as 1939, she took courses in home nursing and 
first aid at the St. John’s Ambulance Association and received 
certificates on completion (facsimiles at p. xix and p. xx). Her 
quest for learning prompted her to learn Arabic and Turkish 
and familiarized her with the lifestyles of the Arabs and 
Turks, amongst whom she spent many years during the First 








Certificate in Home Nursing from the St. John Ambulance Association (30/12/1939) 
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World War (1914-1918). Her admiration for the Turks was 
equal to her undisguised disapproval of the Arabs. 

In 1946, desirous of providing educational opportunities 
lor Muslim girls, she galvanized leaders of public opinion in 
Sindh, such as Syed Miran Mohammad Shah, the Haroons, 
and the Hidayatullahs 3 to set up a school for Muslim girls 
named the Madrasatul Binat in Hyderabad, which at the time 
of her death became a degree college. In 1947, although semi¬ 
literate, she founded a school lor refugee girls with six graduate 
teachers which she managed almost right up to her demise. 

Ghulam Fatima adhered strictly to tradition and laid 
down a stringent code of conduct. During the time she was 
in Turkey, liberalization was being encouraged there. 
Nevertheless, she insisted that her daughter Maryam should 
go to school in the traditional 
Turkish veil. Much to Maryam s 
mortification she was often teased 
by young boys who started calling 
her kuchuk (little lady). When 
Maryam had her hair bobbed 
in honour of Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk’s visit to her school, she 
stayed away from her mother and 
covered her head carefully for fear 
of being discovered. But Ghulam 
Fatima could not be fooled. 

. ,. Reprimanding daughter, Maryam, for 

When it was discovered that cutting her hair. Adana, Turkey. 
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Maryam had bobbed her hair she was not forgiven and 
severely penalized. The next morning she was sent to school 
with her hair lavishly oiled and made into several tiny plaits. 

I have often thought of the embarrassment Maryam must 
have endured at school. 

But such trivialities did not bother Ghulam Fatima, for 
defiance could not be tolerated. In 1950, when her youngest 
daughter Saeeda, who was a medical graduate, wished to 
marry of her own choice, the aspiring groom was told in no 
uncertain terms he was not welcome and put on the train 
back to Lahore! When Saeeda married him despite her 
mother’s opposition, she was ostracized for many years. 

As was the tradition, I was expected to marry my cousin. 
At the age of thirteen, I may have entertained some romantic 
notions. All of us had played and vacationed together but as 
we grew up, each went his or her own way. When I graduated 
from college in 1948, plans were made to marry me to my 
cousin. But despite family pressures, 1 refused to accede to 
this marriage. My grandmother was incensed and not 
prepared to tolerate such nonsense, more so because it would 
establish a bad precedent for the remaining offspring. 

Grandmother decided to use her ingenuity in order to 
resolve this stalemate. One day she asked me over on the 
pretext of teaching me how to prepare baklava, a Turkish 
sweet. To begin with, I was kept occupied by being asked to 
read out the newspaper to my grandfather. But since there 
was no baklava in sight, I started to get restive. However, I 
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continued reading out the newspaper to my grandfather but 
as the evening drew to a close I started to get nervous and felt 
that something odd was in the offing. When I asked for the 
car to take me home, I was told it had been sent away and 
that I could spend the night with them. 

After an uneasy dinner, yet retaining my cool, I went to 
sleep in one of the vacant rooms in the empty apartment on 
the first floor. In the middle of the night I was woken up by 
family elders accompanied by a tousled cousin still in his 
bedclothes. My hand was placed in his, some ittar (perfume) 
was sprayed on me and ritual prayers were recited to solemnize 
the wedlock. I was livid and made no attempt to express my 
horror at this charade. 

The family elders then left us alone but as we had nothing 
to say to each other, I picked up my duvet, locked myself in 
one of the many vacant bedrooms. The groom left, I presume, 
somewhat bewildered and embarrassed and still half asleep. 
Though at that time I was furious, in retrospect I am amused 
by what now seems to have been the enactment of a medieval 
farce. In their wisdom, the family elders probably thought 
this was the right thing to do. Such practices haven’t ceased 
even in this day and age, and women are even shot dead by 
their own relatives for exercising their right of choice. 

After suffering the trauma of a midnight marriage with a 
sleepy and a slightly lost groom, I was left alone to follow the 
dictates of my heart and mind. I can still recall that on 
returning from school in my uniform (a blouse and skirt) I was 
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required to enter the house through the bathroom so that I 
could change into shalwar and kameez out of respect for my 
grandmother’s dress code. Today her great-grandchildren 
dance the disco with great elan, choose their own careers, marry 
of their own choice, and are dispersed all over the world. 

On the other hand, in 1947, she galvanized many purdah 
observing families to provide succour to the refugees that 
poured in at the time of Partition. It was edifying to watch 
her lead them at railway stations carrying stretchers of the sick 
and ailing. She took charge of an abandoned building in 
Hyderabad and set up a maternity home where she tended to 
the wounded and helped her daughter deliver babies. She was 
full of contradictions. Believing in female education she set 
limits to women’s freedom. Critical of makeup she reddened 
her own lips with miswak , 4 and frowning on bare legs she 
happily donned diaphanous garments; as if to say: ‘I 
contradict myself. 1 am large. I contain multitudes. '’ 

Grandmother was a very pragmatic person. She was in 
Adana, Turkey when expecting 
her third child, Khadija. At 
the onset of labour pains her 
first thoughts were to get the 
household chores done before 
delivering the baby. She 
calmly Washed, ironed, and 
stacked the day’s laundry, 

j f r i „ After doing her chores, preparing 

prepared meals ror the next , JC _ . , r 

r r food for three days.... 
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three days, and when the 
pains started to come with 
increased frequency, she lay 
down and called her hus¬ 
band to help deliver the 

She would show occa¬ 
sional glimpses of her sense 
of humour. When we would 
teasingly ask about the 
attention she received from 
Shaikh Abdur Rehman, her 
compatriot in Madinah, she 
would say, ‘karo munh neera pare (May his face blacken and 
his feet turn blue) yet coyly admit to his advances! She treated 
ceremonials relating to deaths as social occasions. I remember 
once she asked my mother to dress up and accompany her to 
a soyem (third day of mourning) because that would be an 
opportunity to meet all her friends and family and said that 
this would cheer her up. At another soyem , as I sat next to her 
reciting the kalima on each gram which lay in heaps on a 
clean white sheet, she asked me to eat a few so that the entire 
process could finish earlier! 

She enjoyed cooking but most of all she enjoyed sharing. 
So every day when she sat at her stove cooking a meal she 
would take out a portion that she would send to the 
neighbours. On one occasion she did not feel like cooking 
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and planned to eat the previous day’s leftovers when one of 
the neighbours decided to return her hospitality and sent 
some sizzling hot kebabs. Delighted, she laughed, and 
remarked: ‘ Pinnanday milay ta murs chho kajay (If begging 
provides, what need have I for a husband). 

Her frugality was proverbial. Nothing ever got wasted. 
Once we were staying with her during the holidays when our 
parents sent a large crate of turnips grown in their backyard. 
These lasted for ages and we had turnip curry, turnip soup, 
turnips boiled and steamed—the turnip menu was endless, 
so much so that the very word for the vegetable made me 
want to throw up. But the turnips could not be wasted! 

Train journeys with her were always a source of excitement. 
She would spread a mattress on the berth with bolsters to rest 
on, carried scrumptious goodies in her tiffin carrier and got 
barbecued partridges at the railway stops. I can still take 
gastronomical delight in the memory of those journeys. 
When my mother would descend on Grandmother with her 
brood of six, she would spread the dastarkhan (cloth) on the 
floor, unfazed, and provide a hearty meal. At night, the 
beddings were taken out of a massive wooden trunk and 
spread out on charpoys (string cots) in the courtyard under 
the starry skies. 

Born into a respected, wealthy family, surrounded by 
creature comforts, Ghulam Fatima yet endured a harsh 
environment as a child. Her family faced hostilities from the 
powerful Hindu community because they had converted to 
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Islam, and were forced to take refuge with friends during the 
court cases instituted against them by their extended families. 
Because of an occasionally absentee father who was driven by 
a passion for his new faith, she had to endure the deprivation 
of paternal care. And as a wife, she suffered along with her 
husband the trials and tribulations of a war in foreign lands. 
Her life was marked by uncertainty, both as a child and as an 
adult. Perhaps her resilience was fashioned by these conditions 
which helped her face the vicissitudes of life. 

During Ghulam Fatima’s adult life, Sindh became the 
vortex of great political and social unrest. Wahabism hadn’t 
made too significant an impact on this land of Sufis and the 
all-embracive culture of its people who sought reluge in their 
durgahs (shrines) and mandirs (Hindu temples). 

The biggest factor in Hindu-Muslim tensions in Sindh was 
the conversions which poisoned relations between the two 
communities. The Hindu community as a whole was fearful 
of the conversions of their co-religionists to Christianity, and 
later, to Islam. 

This gave rise to much intellectual debate and some serious 
soul searching. To contain this trend, Hindu socio-religious 
reformist movements such as the Brahmo Samaj 6 took out 
processions chanting songs of peace and amity, followed by 
the Arya Samaj. At the inauguration of the Brahmo Mandir 
in 1895 by Navalrai, son of Showkiram Advani, the Mukhi 
of Hyderabad, as stated by K.R. Malkani, chanted Allah-o- 
Akbar 8 and La ilah ha illallah . 9 Vishnu Digambar Palsukar 
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sang Raghupati Raghava Raja Ram 10 while Ram Punjwani 
delighted college halls and Sufi dargahs on the matka. u Sant 
Kanwar Ram danced as he sang O nallay Allah jo hero paar 
munhjo n while Nimano Fakir spread the message of Sarmast. 13 
In this land of Sufis many songs of peace and goodwill were 
heard, where both Pirs and Sadhus were revered by Hindus 
and Muslims alike. The stimulus for this intellectual search 
for spiritualism found a voice in the Theosophical Society of 
which Annie Besant was one of the moving spirits. They set 
up non-ethnic learning centres and counted among their 
members all religious groups such as Hindus, Parsis, Muslims, 
and Christians. Their membership included Mirza Qalich 
Beg, G.M. Syed, Jamshed Mehta, A.K. Brohi, Kewalram, 
Jethmal Parsram, and others. 

Sadhu Vaswani, equally respected by both Hindus and 
Muslims, set up separate educational institutions for boys and 
girls in Hyderabad—the Shakti School for boys and the Mira 
School for girls—and invited the youth to adopt simplicity 
in dress and diet. 

All this seemed too good to last. Most of this goodwill and 
amity was cosmetic, for the conflicting interests of both 
Hindus and Muslims competing for the same space were 
bound to clash. It was the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
(RSS) led by Rajpal Puri which brought these conflicting 
interests to the fore and shook the city of Hyderabad. Its 
militancy had a revolutionary appeal for Sindhi Hindu youth 
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who zealously expressed their preference for Sanskrit in place 
of Persian, and Hindi in place of Sindhi. 

Before being urbanized, Sindh was primarily an agrarian 
society with a very deep attachment to the river that gave it 
sustenance. It was this common devotion of both communities 
to the river Sindhu, the river god known as Uderolal/Jhulaylal 
to the Hindus, and Khwaja Khizr to the Muslims, (who 
according to a myth appeared riding on the palla fish) which 
bonded all those who lived in this land and provided 
inspiration for their songs and folklore. 

Following the end of the Second World War, independence 
movements started to emerge amongst nations colonized by 
the Western powers. The Satyagraha 14 movement invited the 
boycott of imported materials while Congress’s Quit India 
movement and the Direct Action by the Muslim League 
widened the schism between the two communities and 
further vitiated the atmosphere. Another factor that emerged 
at this time was the movement for the separation of Sindh 
from the Bombay Presidency which further politicized the 
Sindhis, both Hindus and Muslims. All these movements 
changed the status of Sindh from that of a sleepy backwater 
to a province of considerable significance. It was the 
cumulative effect of these movements that provided the 
stimulus for the Indian freedom movement in Sindh. 

And finally, a wave of sympathy for Turkey, facing the 
hostilities of the European powers, found many supporters, 
particularly among the Muslims. During the Balkan Wars' 5 
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voluntary organizations were active in sending men and 
material in aid of Turkey. Amongst the Muslims of India, for 
whom Turkey represented Islamic strength and unity, there 
was a great anger and rage against attempts to break up the 
I urkish Empire. Rumours of the impending world war 
created a fear that there would be food shortages and 
hoarding, which would result in creating chaotic conditions. 
There was panic everywhere and paper currency started to 
lose value. In my grandmother’s case, added to this mayhem 
was also the fear of being parted from her husband, who was 
secretly planning to join these delegations to Turkey. At the 
age of twenty-odd years, with two children to support, she 
had to take momentous decisions. It was her astonishing 
tenacity that remained her survival kit throughout her life. 

While Ghulam Fatima was a fierce supporter of Indian 
independence and expressed these views in strong terms, 
especially her hostility towards British rule, she saw the Arab 
"T. £, La iViwe-revolt against Imperial Turkey .is treachery and betrayal. She 
held independent political views and expressed these without 
fear. Her views on the Muslim-Christian conflict now seem 
like a precursor of Huntington’s The Clash of Civilizations. 

Ghulam Fatima’s narration depicts a society wherein the 
measure of man was not his wealth but his learning and 
respectability, wherein men with great passion abandoned all, 
and stood steadfast in pursuit of their ideals. But most of all, 
it depicts a society in transition as a result of the war, the 


struggle for Indian independence and the rising aspirations 
of Indian Muslims. 

An interesting perception that gained credence is that the 
Indian freedom movement was inspired largely by the 
Hindus. Yet the reality is that the minorities were equal 
participants in this struggle, as mentioned by Asghar Ali 
Engi neer in his book, The Role of Minorities in the Freedom 
Struggle. Who can forget the likes of Mangal Panday, Bhagat 
Singh, Dadabhoy Nauroji, Ubaidullah Sindhi, Shaikh al 
Hind Maulana Mahmoodul Hassan and several others. In 
* fact, the Deoband School and its fiery ulema were foremost 

in this struggle against the British, wishing to translate into 
reality the great Muslim dream of uniting the ummah under 
the banner of Islam, a dream that still rekindles the hearts of 
many. 

When the Indian National Congress (INC) was formed in 
1885, Maulana Qasim Ahmed Nanotawi (founder of Darul 
Uloom, Deoband) issued a fatwa urging Muslims to join the 
INC to fight against the British rule. 16 The declaration of 
India as Darul Harb for the Muslims and their exile to 
Afghanistan to seek its support for freedom from the British 
Empire and their active involvement in the Reshmi Roomal 
(Silk KerchieO movement, remain important landmarks in 
the freedom struggle of India. Unfortunately, the minorities 
have been marginalized in many ways, but especially in this 
respect. I he book illustrates the combined struggle of the 
Hindus and Muslims for freedom from the British Empire 
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which, however, failed to disguise an undercurrent of rivalry 
when interests clashed. 

Another significant development that took place in those 
days was the Balkanization (1 912-1914) of the Turkish 
Empire by the Wes t ern power s because they feared that a 
strong Turkey could become the rallying point for a 
potentially cohesive Muslim nation. This was the crusader 
syndrome which remains relevant even to this day. 

Ghulam Fatima was a great raconteur and narrated this tale 
in bits and pieces. She would recount her story whilst seated 
on a stool, cooking those delicious, aromatic dishes which she 
always shared with the neighbours, or during regular sessions 
that were held late in the evening. When she recounte d these 
eventsin I960 at the age of 75, they were recorded in 
longhand in Sindhi by a family friend, Dr Aziz ur Rehman 
Bughio for she herself could not write with any facility. 
Dr Bughio was then living in her daughter’s (Khadija 
Daudpota) house and was tutor to her grandson, Isa. 

In the Foreword, Dr Bughio explains Ghulam Fatima’s 
motivation in narrating this tale and the manner in which 
this was done. Acutely conscious of the fact that time was 
passing, she felt an urgency to record these events and 
Dr Bughio’s presence in the house helped her in doing so. 
Whenever she narrated an incident in her graphic style, 
listeners would remain spellbound, till she ended her tale. She 
recounted these historical events as she experienced them as 
a child and as she heard of them from her elders. Although 
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semi-literate, her memory, with every detail etched in her 
mind, was phenomenal. 

This book reveals the stories of the trials and tribulations 
suffered by many during those eventful times in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, when heartbreaking 
scenes were witnessed amongst the Hindu Amil families of 
Sindh that shook the very roots of a strong, stable society. 
Throughout this narration, Ghulam Fatima s mother, a 
shadowy figure, stands out as the quintessential Woman of 
Substance, who nurtured and cared for her family during the 
frequent absences of her husband, who dominates the 
narrative as a man, obsessed by his consuming passion lor his 
new faith. 

It gives me great pleasure to present this book even though, 
sadly, it conveys neither the flavour ol her idioms, usages and 
innuendoes, nor her body language. 

Rasheeda Husain (nee Akhund) 
NOTES 

1. College of Unani or oriental medicine based largely on herbal 
cures. 

2. A Sindhi women’s monthly published by the Sindh Adabi Society, 
which serialized Ghulam Fatima Shaikh’s story. It has since ceased 
publication. 

3. Notable among Muslims of Sindh, Syed Miran Mohammad Shah 
was the speaker of the Sindh Legislative Assembly; Sir Ghulam 
Hussain Hidayatullah was Chief Minister and later, Governor of 
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Sindh; Sir Abdullah Haroon, the founder of a wealthy political 
family, was a prominent member of the Muslim League and one of 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah’s close associates. 

4. The bark of a tree useful for cleaning the teeth, and which also gives 
a reddish colour to the lips. 

5. She claimed the privilege of a many faceted personality wherein she 
enjoyed the freedom to contradict herself with impunity. 

6. Brahmo Samaj: Reformist monotheistic religious view of Hinduism 
founded in 1828 in Calcutta by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

7. Arya Samaj: Vigorous Hindu reformist movement, founded in 1875 
by Dayanand. A sect of modern Hinduism that abjured child 
marriage, alcoholism, homosexuality, and advocated vegetarianism, 
remarriage for widows, and an ascetic lifestyle. 

8. God is the greatest. 

9. There is no god but Allah. 

10. Invocation to the Hindu god Rama. A popular bhajan which was a 
favourite of Mahatma Gandhi. 

11. An upturned earthen vessel played as a drum. 

12. 1 invoke you, my Lord, to keep me afloat. 

13. Sachal Sarmast’s (1739-1829) real name was Abdul Wahab but he 
came to be known by this name, i.e. a ‘True Mystic’. He was a 
renowned Sufi poet of Sindh who is regarded as sbuir-e-haft zabaan 
(poet of seven languages) due to his poetical works in Sindhi, Siraiki, 
Punjabi, Urdu, Balochi. Persian, and Arabic. His shrine in Daraza, 
Khairpur Mir, is visited by Hindus and Muslims alike. Even after 
Partition many Sindhi I lindus from India continued to visit to pay 
their respects at his shrine. He preached the Islamic philosophy of 
monotheism and pronounced love as a path to spirituality. 

14. Struggle for truth. Gandhi's philosophy of non-violent resistance. 

15. The name Balkan is derived from the Turkish word meaning 
'mountain’. In the nineteenth century, this area comprised the 
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countries of south-eastern Europe such as Albania, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia which were under the sovereignty of the 
Ottoman Empire. Situated at the confluence of Asia, Europe, and 
Africa, the region has been subjected to waves of invasions and a wide 
variety of cultural influences. Although smaller in area than the state 
of Texas, its people speak seven different languages and profess three 
major religions. Political interventions by the great powers left this 
area in continual turmoil, torn by war and invasions from 1912 to 
1922. In 1912, with the encouragement of Russia, Bulgaria, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Serbia formed the Balkan League which started a 
war against Turkey. During 1912 to 1913 these two short wars pitted 
the Balkan League against the Ottoman Empire. The combined 
armies of the League defeated the numerically inferior and strategically 
disadvantaged Ottoman army, expelling the Ottomans from the 
European territories. 

16. Mohammad Hajjan Shaikh, Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi , National 
Institute of Historical and Gultijral Research, Islamabad. 






Ghulam Fatima’s Travel Route through South and 
South West Asia and part of Africa 



Map courtesy Mashal Husain, great-great-granddaughter of 
Ghulam Fatima Shaikh 
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I t was actually Adiyoon, the Sindhi women's monthly, 
which kept reviving these tales that are based on written 
records or recounted as personal experiences. These 
nostalgic reminders finally prompted me to narrate this 
history. 1 feel strongly that these past events should be 
recorded for those who come after us so that they can learn 
of the great sacrifices, of the miracles of love, truth, honesty, 
kindness, and sympathy that marked that period. And if 
narrated with conviction these can inspire the impressionable 
youth to great deeds. This is particularly important today, for 
our children, influenced by a materialistic society, are unaware 
of the true values of life. 

Leaders in different spheres of life emerge in every 
community, who through their valour and extraordinary 
deeds, revive these eminent values. Their lives awaken 
emotions that have remained dormant, elevating the spirit 
and reviving hopes. These recorded events are like signposts 
that show direction. For our guidance it is all the more 
necessary that these events be recorded. Sadly, those who 
elevated the spirit have departed and there are few left to tell 
this tale. I feel acutely responsible for recording these events 
as I am the only surviving member of the family with a clear 
memory of the past. In my present lies my past. 
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In telling this tale I have gone back in time not just in 
months and years but over a century in terms of a value 
system that seems to have vanished. Religious conviction is 
truly theirs who have forsaken families, friends and home 
comforts, and have struggled through hunger and deprivation, 
to adopt a new faith. You may well ask, what impelled them 
to do so? Was it the denial of a caste system integral to the 
Hindu society? Or was it Islam's monotheism and the simple 
message of equality and brotherhood preached and practiced 
by scholars who visited from the madrassahs of Kabul and 
Delhi? Or was it a passion to reach out beyond oneself? Those 
were turbulent times when many aspirations found a voice in 
the revolt against the Imperial power and sympathy with the 
Sultanate of Turkey. Perhaps it was a combination of all these 
because times were changing. 

My father, the late Shaikh Abdal Rahim, was driven by 
such intense passion that in spite of hurdles, he raised the 
banner of revolt against the religion of his birth and against 
British rule. The struggle for freedom and political opposition 
was perhaps deeply ingrained in our family psyche. He spent 
many years in exile, in hiding and in disguise, ostracized and 
disowned by his own family, and later, chased by the police 
in his own country till he faded away into the unknown. 

As I look back, I have often wondered at the determination 
and fortitude with which we endured those momentous 
times, and set out on a journey to foreign lands, alone 
without any family support or reliable source of income, with 
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two children to care for. We witnessed helplessly the 
machinations of the British in inciting the Arab revolt against 
Turkey, the humiliation suffered by the l urks at their hands, 
and the collapse of a great Muslim power. Travelling through 
those foreign lands and trying to find some means of 
livelihood, I remember there were many times when there 
wasn't enough to eat except cabbage soup and dry bread. 
Friends and neighbours were always there to provide succour 
and there was always someone who extended a hand when 
one needed help. Most of all we had time for each other, 
unlike now when one is so involved in one’s own life that one 
knows nothing of those who live next door. 1 think our new 
generation has become effete due to soft living and would be 
unable to sustain itself in times of deprivation. Life is a 
continuous learning process and whatever one learns or trains 
for will always stand one in good stead as there is no indignity 
in labour. 'Phis is my enduring advice to the young wherever 
they may be. 

1, Nandni, daughter of Shaikh Abdal Rahim, do hereby 

convert to Islam and take the name of Ghulam Fatima 

Born 1 in the well-to-do Sindhi Hindu household of Kripalani 
in Hyderabad, I became a Muslim. 2 My father had six 
brothers, some of whom also converted to Islam. Of them 
Jeevat, popularly known as Acharya K ripalan i, was at one 
time 3 president of the Indian National Congress. At the time 
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of Partition he visited me and exhorted the Hindus not to 
despair as this division would only be of a temporary nature. 
My father was responsible for converting many young Hindus 
to Islam. Among them were Abdul Aziz Kandahari (Vishnoo 
Advani) 4 Shaikh Ahmed (Moorajmal Advani) 5 Shaikh 
Mohammad Siddiq (Mewaram Advani) and Shaikh Yaqub 
(Wassanmall Hiranandani). 6 These events created strong 
waves of hate and love, and emotions were so charged that 
they reached even the distant land of Afghanistan. 

My father married at the age of 14 years when my mother 
was 10 years old. I was born four years later. I remember 
clearly those early days when there was opposition from all 
sides but my father never allowed this to affect him. Islamic 
teachings had made an impression on him at a very early age. 
My father was very close to one Mohammad Bachal Teori 
and befriended one oi his two sons, Abdul Karim, with whom 
he often went out. One night, at Abdul Karim’s suggestion, 
my father went to attend a lecture delivered by a religious 
scholar who had come from Delhi. 11c was deeply moved by 
what he heard and pronounced his faith in Islam. Taking 
advantage of the scholar’s presence, my father learnt from him 
the rituals of fasting and prayers. 

My father’s conversion to Islam was talked about every¬ 
where. This created great fear amongst the Amils who tried 
every manoeuvre to prevent him from becoming a Muslim, 
but my father was determined and started to practice the 
tenets of his new religion such as prayers and fasting. In this 
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courageous act his friend Abdul Karim remained his steadfast 
companion. He observed the obligatory fast with Abdul 
Karim’s help who would secretly bring food for sehri and 
iftar . 8 During these times strange happenings were noticed as 
exotic dishes would appear mysteriously on an otherwise 
empty dining table. 

A great fear permeated the Hindu community and they 
tried to separate my father from his companion, Abdul 
Karim, prohibiting him from meeting him. Their hostility 
to Islam was so great that they treated him as a pariah. 
Dewan Hardaram, who was at that time the muktiarkar" 
in Kandiaro, 10 went one step further. He suggested that my 
father be given pork to cause him remorse and anguish. 
Finally, pork was minced and prepared outside the house so 
he would not know. Miraculously, my father came across a 
dervish 11 who advised him to avoid eating that day. But ‘those 
whom God wishes to protect cannot be harmed.’ On that 
same day his brother Thakurdas 12 died of drowning and this 
put all the Hindus in such disarray that the pork had to be 
sent back to Hardaram. 

My father became engrossed in his religion and its 
propagation, and considering himself free of all material 
responsibilities, concentrated on passing on the message oi 
Islam to others. At this time he had a wife and two daughters 
to support. Although an ordinary man would have been more 
concerned about his family's welfare and Finding a means of 
livelihood, my father, like a true Muslim believing that the 
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One who created him would also provide for him and his 
family, placed his family in God's care. He spent his days and 
nights proselytizing. Sometimes he would say that a certain 
Hindu lad possessed the dormant spirit of Islam and that it 
was his duty to deliver the message to him. And then, with 
deep commitment, he would undertake this mission without 
fearing the ire he would arouse in the Hindu community. 

After converting to Islam, my father increased his efforts 
to bring his wife and daughters into the fold. He was worried 
that they might be influenced by their Hindu family in whose 
custody they had remained. Although the offer of a job in 
Jacobabad made him happy yet it did not offset his anxiety 
for his wife and daughters’ spiritual well being. In his sleep 
he dreamt it might be better to poison his two daughters than 
to let them live as Hindus. When he was overpowered by this 
intense emotion he saw an apparition. The late Abdur 
Rehman Sirhindi, 1 ' who was a spiritual scholar and the 
grandfather of the present I lashim Jan, appeared and advised 
him not to worry as by the next year his entire family would 
convert and would remain with him even in the life hereafter. 
This prophecy gave him much relief and he looked forward 
to that day. 

My father counted amongst his associates luminaries of the 
independence struggle, such as Shaikh al Hind Maulana 
Mahmoodul Hassan, Maulana Hussain Ahmed Madani and 
Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi, 14 who played a very important 
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part in both the Khilafat 1 ' 1 and the famous 'Silk Kerchief ’ 16 
movements for Indian independence. 

These events took place in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries when a wave of conversions of young 
Sindhi Hindus to Islam shook the very fabric of a well 
ordered society, separating sons from their parents and fathers 
from their families. Heartbreaking scenes were witnessed 
among the Hindu Amil families of Hyderabad, creating much 
distress and generating fierce passions. 

My mother was also influenced by Islam. In the beginning 
my father would share his religious beliefs with his sister-in- 
law, and my mother would laugh off his tales of prayers and 
fasting; this would upset him. But later, my mother acquiesced 
and started learning the doctrines and rituals of Islam. My 
father was now anxious to somehow extricate his family from 
their Hindu household. His plans for my mother’s conversion 
to Islam became known to my maternal grandmother, 
prompting her to place her daughter under custody, and 
keeping a watchful eye on her every move. 

The intended conversion of my mother to Islam created a 
massive uproar in the household. One day, in order to deceive 
her daughter into believing she was going to commit suicide, 
my grandmother gave my mother all her jewellery and 
declared in a very dramatic manner that she would prefer to 
drown rather than witness her daughter’s conversion. Saying 
this she went out but in the end did not drown herself. My 
father planned my mother’s escape with the help of two 
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Pathans, Lai Khan and Azam Khan, but this attempt also 
failed as the plot was discovered and my mother was locked 
up in a room. Undaunted by this failure, my father made yet 
another plan. He had a man’s outfit prepared for her so that 
she could leave the house in this disguise. This, too, did not 
meet with success. By this time even my mother had started 
to look for opportunities to escape and was longing to join 
her husband. 

The battle lines were now drawn. Both communities were 
charged and in a very advanced state of confrontation. Father 
was assisted by a few Pathans and some local Muslims. The 
Hindus were apprehensive and engaged the services of a 
group of Sikhs who could retaliate if necessary. At the Mian 
Faqir Mohammad Chowk 1 ' the Pathans and Sikhs had an 
altercation during which the Pathans threatened them with 
dire consequences. Around this time my father took me and 
my mother to the home of Haji Mohammad Patoli 18 where 
I remember asking her, ‘Where have we come?’ She put me 
to sleep in the cradle, and told me reassuringly, ‘We have 
come to convert and will stay in this room till then.’ 

It is difficult to find words to describe the tumult that 
overtook Hyderabad. It was as if all hell had broken loose. 

I he Hindus came after us and issued many threats but it had 
no effect on my father. At the height of this furore, he took 
off his Hindu attire, donned Muslim clothes and called out 
the azaan v> in a loud and clear voice. The Hindus came and 
surrounded the mosque and the house we were staying in and 
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threatened us with dire consequences. This frightened Haji 
Mohammad Patoli who came to the mosque and pleaded 
with my father to save him from being attacked by the Hindu 
mob. Meanwhile, my father was imploring God for help for 
he believed peace would prevail in His House. Seeing his 
relaxed demeanour, Haji Mohammad Patoli also took 
courage. But as my father did not wish to impose on his host 
any further and seeing how the night was drawing near with 
most of those surrounding the house having left, especially 
Waroomal and Diasingh, 20 he took us to Pir Pishingis 21 house 
near Phuleli. 22 

The Pir 23 had a very strong personality. Seeing us he 
roared, Tomorrow we will go to the collector’s court and tell 
him if he does not accede to our demands we will bloody his 
court.' It will be fitting to say a few words about the Pir who 
was a man of strange habits. He led a simple, spartan life, 
going out once in eight days. Of his two daughters, one 
tended his horse and the other looked after the kitchen. 
When the food was served, Pir Sahib would call out in a loud 
voice, ‘Soak your bread in the pulses and eat for soon we will 
achieve martyrdom.’ My mother, who was not used to this 
loud behaviour, having been brought up in a well-to-do, 
cultured Amil family, found it very disturbing. Although both 
families lived in the same city, she sensed a sharp difference 
between the two and felt as if she was living miles away from 
Hyderabad in some barbaric place. 
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Added to this was the disappointment of not having her 
younger daughter with her as she had been held back by my 
maternal grandfather. In fact, in order to force my mother to 
return, my grandfather had instituted a case of negligence 
against her claiming that the little girl could not survive 
without the mother’s care. This resulted in an acrimonious 
battle between the two parties for the child’s custody. It was 
decided that my mother was not to be present during court 
proceedings. My father was quite anxious as the child had not 
seen much of him and he was afraid she might not recognize 
him in court. The little girl was playing with her clay toys 
when she was brought to the court but the moment she saw 
her father she ran straight to him. It was decreed that the 
child be given to the mother. These miraculous events 
reconfirmed my father’s faith in God and he mused ‘If the 
whole country rises like Mansur, 24 how many will you 
destroy?’ 

But this defeat did not prevent the I lindus from devising 
other schemes. Aware of my mother’s sensitive temperament 
and the way she had made fun of and laughed at my father’s 
new-found faith, they felt the ascetic lifestyle of the Muslims 
might have depressed her and she would be happy to come 
back. They demanded that the court ascertain from her if she 
had accepted Islam of her own free will or had been forcibly 
converted. 

There was much tension in the Hindu-dominated city. 
People would throng around the court at each hearing and 
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the British government took stern measures to control 
possible communal disturbances. The Hindus and the 
Muslims were arraigned against each other as this had by then 
become a question of pride. But it all depended on what my 
mother would choose—the comfort and luxury of her parents’ 
home or a hard life with an unemployed husband. Barrister 
Akbar Ali Hassan Ali Effendi’" was my father’s lawyer; Noor 
Mohammad, 26 an eminent advocate of Hyderabad and a great 
educationist, also assisted and pleaded the case in the 
collector’s court. 

As I was saying, my late father was obsessed day and night 
with converting Hindus. In fact, he also advised Shaikh 
Ahmed (Moorajmal), secretly a Muslim, to observe the ritual 
of circumcision. He escorted him to Matiari for this 
purpose. 1’his created a great crisis among the Amils of 
Hyderabad, They pleaded that his circumcision should not 
be publicized by a parade through the city. However, this was 
a great opportunity for my father to humiliate the Hindus 
and destroy their arrogance. So while he assured them that 
there would be no customary parade, he, himself escorted him 
on horseback through the city with much fanfare. Later, 
when my father went to say his prayers in the mosque he said 
to Shaikh Ahmed (Moorajmal Advani), ‘It is now time you 
come out in the open. How long will you continue with this 
policy of being both a bird and a camel? Be a man, renounce 
this hypocrisy and pronounce your faith.’ This had a very 
profound effect on him. Along with his two sons, Shaikh 
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Mohammad Siddiq (Mewaram) and Shaikh Ghulam 
Mohammad (Bhagwandas), he declared his faith publicly. 
I his scene refreshed one s memories of the events of 
Makkah. 

In converting to Islam, Mewaram (Shaikh Mohammad 
Siddiq) 28 had to leave his wife and four children and Ghulam 
Mohammad his nine-month-old bride because they retained 
their Hindu faith. Mr Permanand, who later became the 
principal of the school for the blind, was Mewaram’s eldest 
son. 

I o get back to the court case, to ascertain if my mother 
had converted to Islam of her own free will, the collector 
decreed that my mother be carried in a palanquin by six 
persons to the first floor of a bungalow where she was to make 
her confession. I his was objected to by both my grandfathers 
as they wished to ensure that no one was impersonating her, 
so they both came and stood by her palanquin. At this 
moment of extreme tension and fear, and in a crowded court, 
my mother’s gentle but steady voice was heard: ‘I have 
become a Muslim of my own free will and will remain so till 
I die. I ruly this was a historic moment which had an 
indelible impact on events to follow. 

Soon after this we went to reside in the Pathan neighbour¬ 
hood where now there is a school. Once again the Hindus 
started scheming to bring us back and this time filed a 
complaint that my mother was not happy with her husband 
and besides which she had run away with the family jewels. 
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But by now members of the Muslim community were aroused 
and were prepared to help us in any way they could. 
Prominent amongst them were Rais Allah Baksh of village 
Karam Khan, the Makhdooms of Hala, 2v Faiz Mohammad 
(Collector), Seth Haji Waryal, and Ghulam Naqshband 
Pathan. The latter was residing in Hyderabad at that time 
because he had been exiled by Abdur Rehman, the then ruler 
of Kabul. His grandson, Rais Shafi Mohammad, recently 
donated a large tract ofland for an educational institute, thus 
continuing with his family’s philanthropic tradition. 

The Muslims were now in a very elated state. 1 hey decided 
that they would not answer court summons. I hey converted 
one room of the house in which we were staying into a court. 
My mother gave a categorical statement that at the time she 
left her parental home the entire family was in mourning for 
her uncle Thakurdas who had drowned in the Phuleli. Hence, 
there was no question of her or anyone else wearing jewellery, 
all of which, in fact, was locked in a safe. She further stated 
that she had embraced Islam of her own free will and 
returning to her Hindu family was now quite out of the 
question. During this period I hakurdas s wife was also 
advised that it was an opportune time for her to come to this 
court and publicly declare her acceptance of Islam. She was 
brought in a palanquin and her uncle was told to identify his 
niece. Nervous, he first complained of stomach cramps but 
later identified her as his niece. She declared she had secretly 
accepted Islam but was now declaring her faith in public. 
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My father had no steady source of income, but he was 
patient by nature and too involved in the pursuit of his 
spiritual life to worry about mundane matters. Judging by his 
passion and longing for religion it seemed that it was his only 
raison d'etre. We had no property and owned only the clothes 
on our backs. Initially, some Muslims collected donations for 
us but later Seth Haji Waryal, Seth Haji Yusuf, Seth Haji 
Sikron, Abdullah Kathar Memon, Deputy Kazi Faiz 
Mohammad, and Kazi Mohammad Laiq 3 " each started to 
contribute Rs 10 per month for my father’s sustenance. The 
same people also rented a house for us at Rs 50 per month 
on Thoray-ji-charhi. 31 But this largesse came to an end with 
the demise of the benefactors and so ended the monthly 
stipend. But none of this affected my father who continued 
to spread the word of the Quran. The manner of his discourse 
was so engaging that no one could remain unaffected. After 
his prayers he would remain in the mosque for long durations 
to deliver sermons. As a result of this he was able to convert 
his brother Nanak, later known as Abdul Karim, who fought 
in the wars for Turkey and was martyred and buried in 
Istanbul. 

Our paternal grandmother, who had secretly converted to 
Islam, used to help us occasionally. Her simplicity and 
frugality can be assessed by the fact that, although her two 
sons were mukhtiarkars, she always sewed their clothes herself. 
In this my mother also lent a helping hand. As she was the 
only other female member of this household she did most of 
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the sewing for the family. My father’s dislike for the Hindus 
was so strong that when his family sent food on the occasion 
of his father’s death, he neither ate it himself nor allowed us 
to have any of it. In fact, he had it all thrown away. He 
disliked even the remotest association with Hindus so that 
my mother, who was fond of wearing a nose ring or a boolo 
like other Hindu women, would take it off when he came 
home. We were constantly taught to be content with whatever 
was granted by God and never to let anyone know of our 
deprivation. At times, when there would be nothing to cat in 
the house, father would still advise us to be patient. But next 
morning to our great surprise a stranger would arrive with 
exotic dishes. 

In this spiritual journey of ours we received much help 
from the Pirs of Sirhind.'* Father often stayed with them and 
when he had secretly taken Abdul Aziz Kandahari from 
Hyderabad to Kabul, we stayed with them for almost a year. 
In those days the elder Pir, grandfather of the present Pir 
Hashim Jan, was alive. 

My father had two daughters before he converted. Over 
the years he had six more daughters and a son. My father 
spent his time proselytizing, while many other Hindus 
converted and became Muslims. Among them was my 
mother’s brother-in-law, Hikmatrai, known as Abdur 
Rehman, but he reverted to Hinduism after five months. He 
was not a good man. His father gave him Rs 700 to return a 
loan but he lost the money gambling. His two sons, Moti and 
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Billo, converted along with their mother after completing 
their education. Ten years later our uncle, Nanak, also 
became a Muslim and took the name of Abdul Karim. He 
was sent along with Abdul Rasool to Kandahar for religious 
studies. 

My father’s thirst lor knowledge was so great that in spite 
of his impecunious situation he sent his son Shaikh 
Mohammad Hassan with Makhdoom Ghulam Mohammad 
and Rais Shafi Mohammad to Deoband 33 for religious studies. 
During this time the Advani family also came under the 
influence of Islam. My husband’s grandfather, Shaikh Ahmed, 
retained his entire jagir 34 even after he converted. He had 
four sons, of whom two remained Hindu while two converted 
and the estate was divided fairly and equally amongst them. 

Like his grandfather, Shaikh Sahib addressed his father as 
Dewan Sahib, as was the tradition amongst the Amils. One 
day he had gone to his brother in-law, Nebhraj’s hospital and 
on hearing of his father’s presence there, he came away and 
went straight to Pir of Sii hind and had himself circumcised. 
He wished to convert before his father found out. Consequently, 
he was ostracized by his family and his community. 

In Sindh one would not have found an equal to the Hindus 
in sophistication and courtesy; they had many virtues and 
were both well-to-do and generous. Even though they were 
Hindus, their conduct and way of life was appreciated by the 
Muslims. They did not touch alcohol and preferred the 
simple lifestyle of the Sufis. 35 In the presence of such values 
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it was natural that they were drawn to the monotheism of 
Islam but due to pressure from relatives and colleagues they 
were reluctant to openly declare their beliefs. However, my 
father declared his faith while living in the midst of Hindus, 
braving the opprobrium heaped on him by his family and 
community. As a consequence, it was he who assumed the 
mantle of leadership and suffered many tribulations. It was 
his firm commitment that brought many Hindus, who were 
nervous about converting to Islam, into the fold. It seemed 
as if their resolve gained strength in the face of opposition. 
The love of Islam was so deeply ingrained in him that his 
tone and language acquired a new dimension. Anyone who 
listened to his gentle discourse was deeply influenced and 
because of this the Hindus would not allow their children to 
meet him. Amongst the Kripalanis, Dewan Bhagwandas, my 
paternal grandfather, had a very special position. He had 
seven sons: Thakurdas, Waroomal, Hassomal, Nanikmal, 
Jeevat (known as Acharya Kripalani), Kishnomal, and Deomal 
(my father). 

My father had a remarkable influence on my mother. We 
had no source of income yet our household was blessed 
because my mother was a kind and virtuous woman. When 
she learnt that Pir Agha Hassan Jan was going to perform 
Hajj and that father, in spite of his great desire, was unable 
to accompany him because of financial constraints, she put 
her trust in God and gave him all the money she had. She 
also sold her jewellery for Rs 600, gave him the amount and 
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sent him off for Hajj with her prayers. During his absence 
there was no source of income and twelve persons had to be 
fed. But such were the blessings of God that not only did we 
survive but celebrated his return lavishly. During the six 
months of his absence, my mother worked hard, earning a 
living through her needlework, never asking anyone for help. 
She continued to support the family thus while my father 
spent his time proselytizing. 

Those were great times because even in frugality the 
influence of two noble persons made life seem like heaven. 
Although we were poor we were not disgruntled because there 
was goodness in our hearts. While there was no wealth we 
never felt the dearth of anything. Contentment is a state of 
mind. We have seen many rich people who, in spite of their 
wealth, remained unhappy and unfulfilled while many of the 
poor were full of good cheer. Many who possessed treasures 
showed little appreciation or gratitude while those who had 
little valued what they received and had generous hearts. 

Thus, while we had no apparent wealth our hearts were 
full of generosity. But this depends on the manner in which 
one is raised. One day, when there was nothing to eat in the 
house, a stranger knocked on the door and gave us two annas, 
and asked for food so he could break his fast. Those two 
annas were so blessed that not only did we give him food but 
also enjoyed a hearty meal ourselves. 


0O:i5", 15 Ml. 
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NOTES 

1. Probably in 1887. 

2. Possibly at the age of five. 

3. In 1947. 

4. Kandahari: Ghulam Fatima’s younger sister Janat’s husband. He was 
taken secretly to Kandahar to study in a madrassah where he stayed 
for eleven years. Hence his name. When he returned he had forgotten 
his mother tongue, Sindhi, and could speak only Persian. 

5. Shaikh Ahmed: Ghulam Fatima’s late husband’s grandfather. 

6. Shaikh Yaqub: Ghulam Fatima’s two daughters, Ayesha and Amna, 
married his two sons, Khurshed and Daud. Yaqub’s wife and two 
daughters remained Hindus. 

7. Amils: professionals and civil servants among the Hindus of Sindh. 

8. Sebri: Meal consumed before dawn to commence the day’s fast. Iftar. 
Flic evening meal taken just after sunset to break the fast. 

9. Mukbtiarkar. An official who heads a small town administration. 

10. Small town 30 kilometres north of Hyderabad. 

11. A holy man vowed to poverty and austerity. 

12. According to Kewalram Malkani in the Story of Sindh, Shaikh Abdal 
Rahim is presumed to have drowned his older brother Thakurdas as 
he could not openly declare his new faith during the latter’s lifetime. 
However, she only mentions the fact of drowning which according 
to her took place after he had pronounced his faith. 

13. A Pathan family from Afghanistan settled in Sindh who were 
respected for their religious knowledge and practices. 

14. Members of a religio-political party, the Jamiyat al Ansar, formed by 
Ubaidullah Sindhi under instructions from Shaikh al Hind Maulana 
Mahmoodul Hassan. The party drew upon old students of the Darul 
Uloom who could be called upon when required. The foundation 
laid at the Jalsa-e-Dastarbandi, was attended by over 30,000 Muslims 
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in Deoband, a town in the United Provinces of India. A well known 
institution, the Darul Uloom was founded in Deoband in 1866 and 
aimed at reviving and revitalizing the old and orthodox system of 
religious education to infuse amongst its students a spirit of 
confrontation against the ruling power. This was in contrast to Sir 
Syed Ahmed Khan’s Anglo-Oriental College which favoured the 
modern system, seeking assistance from the rulers. 

Maulana Husain Ahmed Madani, a leading religious scholar, was 
the author of the silk kerchief letter. 

Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi was born Boota Singh, a posthumous 
child, in Chianwali village near Sialkot on 10 March 1872; he 
became famous as Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi. He played a 
significant part in the heroic struggle for the cause of Islam and a 
spectacular role in India’s struggle for freedom. His conversion in 
1887 at the age of sixteen was the result of his search for spiritualism 
which prompted him to leave for Deoband where he learned about 
Islam by studying Arabic in a madrassah {Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi 
by Mohammad Hajjan Shaikh published by the National Institute 
of Historical and Cultural Research, Islamabad, 1986). 

15. Khilafat; The Sultan of Turkey, known as the Khalifa (representative 
of the Prophet) was opposed by European powers. The movement 
to defend the Ottoman Caliphate spread throughout the British 
colonial territories but was particularly strong in British India where 
it became a rallying point for Indian Muslims who were always 
enamoured of the idea of Islam as a consolidating force transcending 
all national boundaries, a dream that still continues to excite them. 
For a time it worked in alliance with the Indian National Congress 
and was supported by Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, who was a 
member of the Khilafat Committee and saw in this an opportunity 
for advancing India’s struggle for independence. As Jethmal Parsram 
of Sindh sarcastically remarked ' Khilafat ahay aafat {Khilafat is 
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disaster). Its leaders included Maulana Mohammad Ali, his brother 
Shaukat Ali, Abul Kalam Azad, Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari, and Barrister 
Mohammad Jan Abbasi. After the defeat of Turkey in the First 
World War, on 3 March 1924, the first president of the Turkish 
Republic, Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, as part of his reforms, 
constitutionally abolished the institution of the Caliphate. A number 
of unsuccessful attempts were made here and there to revive it. 
Hussein bin Ali, the Sherif of Makkah who had aided Britain during 
the war, declared himself as the Caliph but his claim was ignored and 
he was ousted by Ibn Saud, a rival who was no longer interested in 
the Caliphate. The last Ottoman Sultan also made a similar 
unsuccessful attempt to re-establish himself as the Caliph in the 
Hejaz after leaving Turkey. A summit was convened in Cairo in 1926 
to discuss the revival of the Caliphate but as most Muslim countries 
did not participate, no action was taken. Though the title Amir al 
Mominccn was adopted by the King of Morocco and Mullah Umer 
of the Taliban in Afghanistan neither claimed any political authority 
over Muslims beyond their own national borders. The nearest thing 
today is the OIC (Organization of Islamic Conference). 

16. Silk Kerchief Movement: This was a plan for an armed Indian 
movement against the British. Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi and the 
Crown Prince of Afghanistan, Nasrullah Khan, jointly got a one 
square yard of yellow silken handkerchief woven by an expert that 
contained the full text of the plan along with its approval and the 
proposed date of the attack on British forces in India, cleverly 
contrived in its pattern. This silk kerchief which solicited assistance 
for Indian independence from Muslim countries like Turkey, 
Afghanistan, and Hejaz, was delivered to Shaikh Abdal Rahim for 
onward dispatch to Shaikh al Hind in Hejaz (Saudi Arabia). In order 
to escape in the cover of the night he decided to disguise himself. 
While he was stitching the handkerchief to his mantle, suddenly some 
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soldiers pounced upon him and rook possession of the mantle as well 
as the kerchief and the entire plan was revealed to the British 
government. In the meantime, Shaikh Abdal Rahim jumped over the 
wall of his house and escaped and was not seen in public, remaining 
incognito for the rest of his life, perhaps fearing he might be forced 
to reveal names of his colleagues. Conflicting historical records do 
not confirm how and by whom this plan was revealed (Maulana 
UbaidulUh Sindhi by Mohammad Hajjan Shaikh published by the 
National Institute of Historical and Cultural Research, Islamabad 
1986). 

17. A traffic roundabout in Hyderabad. 

18. A well-known family of merchants and philanthropists of 
Hyderabad. 

19. Muslim call to prayer generally made from a mosque. 

20. Hindu and Sikh supporters. 

21. The religious head of a family in Hyderabad. 

22. A canal off the Indus in Hyderabad. In the summer months it is full 
of swimmers. The Dayaram Gidumal College is located on its 
banks. 

23. A religious head. 

24. Mansur Al-Hallaj was a Persian mystic, revolutionary writer and 
pious teacher of Sufism. 11c was persecuted in Iraq for crying out 
1 Ana al Haq' (I am the Truth). He was tortured for his beliefs and 
subsequently hanged for his reiusal to recant. 

25. Founder of the Sindh Madrassah. 

26. The Noor Mohammad High School in Hyderabad was founded by 
him. 

27. A small town, a few kilometres south of Hyderabad. 

28. When his wife, Mithi Bai and four children, Khushali, Nihali, 
Permanand, and Hema refused to join him he filed a case in the court 
of the district and sessions judge under the Guardians and Wards Act 
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to secure the custody of his two older children. The Hindus took it 
as a challenge. Navalrai and Tarachand, sons of Showkiram Advani, 
the Mukhi of Hyderabad, collected Rs 25,000 to engage the services 
of Daulatram, and the Muslims collected Rs 40,000 to engage 
Barrister Effcndi, the founder of the Karachi Madrassah, to plead 
their respective cases. When presented in court, Khushali, only eight 
at the time, said her father died the day he changed his faith and she 
would rather die than go back to him. The court ruled against 
Mewaram’s (Shaikh Mohammad Siddiq) plea. I he Muslims had 
come armed to physically seize the two older children but they 
escaped through a backdoor and eventually moved to the security of 
Amritsar under the protection of Sikhs. Though there is no mention 
of this in her narration, this came to be known as the Great Shaikh 
Case. (In the chapter Thrown to the Wolves’, The Story of Sindh by 
Kewalram Malkani, United Publishers Pvt. Ltd.) 

29. The Makhdooms of Hala are a respected, religious family and 
politically active holding important positions in the hierarchy of the 
Pakistan People’s Party. 

30. Friends and well-to-do Muslim families of Sindh. 

31. In Hyderabad an incline known as the ‘Bald Incline’. 

32. Religious Afghan scholars who had settled in Sindh. 

33. This is a town in the United Provinces of India where a well known 
institution of religious education, the Darul Uloom, was founded by 
Maulana Mohammad Qasim Nanotawi in 1866, with the aim of 
reviving and revitalizing the orthodox system of religious education 
to infuse among its students a spirit of confrontation and revolt 
against the ruling power as opposed to Sir Syed’s Aligarh institution 
which aimed to inculcate the knowledge of modern sciences with the 
cooperation of the ruling power. Both worked towards the 
advancement of Muslims but their methods were diametrically 
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opposite, t Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi by Hajjan Shaikh, National 
Institute of Historical and Cultural Research, Islamabad, 1986.) 

34. Large, hereditary landholding, generally received from the ruler in 
lieu of services performed. 

35. Sufis: Muslims who try to achieve unity with God through prayers 
and meditation and by living a very simple, pious life. The word 
comes from the Arab word 'suf' (wool). This refers to the coarse 
material worn by them indicating their abstemious lifestyle and 
ascetism. Sufism is divided into many schools, each known as a silsila, 
headed by a master under whom the initiate receives both doctrinal 
and physical training over the years. But for the Sufis, the Great 
Master, the true Master, is none other than the Prophet himself who 
taught the esoteric doctrine of Islam to his Companions. Sufism 
freely makes use of concepts derived from Greek and even Hindu 
sources. And it is not strange that the most recent of the revealed 
religions should take account of the preceding intellectual develop¬ 
ments when these are compatible and useful in connecting human 
reason with knowledge of the Divine. The essence of Sufism is purely 
Islamic. The ultimate objective of Sufism in its purest and simplest 
form is the perfection of the individual and union with God. 


Marriage 



W hen Hyderabad was in the grip of the dreaded 
plague epidemic we all escaped to Shaikh 
Ahmed’s farm in Alipur. 1 At that time Shaikh 
Shamsuddin, later to be my husband, was in class si x and was 
visiting his grandfather on vacation. Shaikh Ahmed Sahib was 
of a very gentle nature and although many of his grandchildren 
remained Hindus, they continued to visit his house freely as 
and when they wished. Like his grandfather, Shaikh 
Shamsuddin was also gentle and had a serious disposition. He 
would spend hours reciting the virtues of Islam and studying 
discourses on Islamic literature in my father’s library. In this 
new convert, God seems to have granted my father’s wish. 

His acceptance of Islam was revealed in an unusual manner. 
News arrived that the Pir of Sirhind 2 was seriously ill, and 
both my father and Dr Shaikh Shamsuddin went to see him. 
The teachings of Islam had already deeply affected Dr 
Shamsuddin, so the company of the Pir and his family could 
only strengthen his dormant inclination to convert formally. 
The senior Pir was delighted when Dr Shamsuddin joined 
them in congregational prayers after which my father formally 
announced the former’s conversion to Islam. 

To facilitate people who wanted to acquire knowledge of 
Islam, Shaikh Ahmed opened a madrassah in which Persian 
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and Arabic of a very high standard were taught. Forty students 
were enrolled in a very short time, all of whom were provided 
food and clothing at Shaikh Sahib’s expense. Pir Khan 
Mohammad of Kamaro 3 also enrolled in the same madrassah , 
but preferred to remain incognito. When his identity was 
eventually discovered, his meals were sent to him with great 
respect. But realizing that his identity had been revealed, he 
quietly left the madrassah. 

After converting to Islam, Shaikh Shamsuddin studied 
Arabic in Shaikh Ahmed's madrassah and completed the 
Quran in just three months. Later, he studied English and 
passed the matriculation examination after which he was 
offered the job of a mukhtiarkar. However, as this did not 
suit his temperament, he joined the Civil Hospital, Hyderabad 
to study medicine where he received a scholarship of Rs 7 per 
month with an annual increment of Re 1 per month. In 
addition, his education was also financed by his grandfather. 

My father was overjoyed by Shaikh Shamsuddin’s 
conversion and the diligence with which he studied the 
Quran. Pir of Sirhind passed away that very same year. We 
went to condole with Pir Sahib’s family where we met yet 
another true and sincere follower of Islam. Kazi Ahmed was 
a renowned soothsayer who always carried his food with him 
while travelling. A well-known and oft-narrated incident 
about him concerns the occasion when Kazi Sahib missed his 
train because he was late in arriving at the railway station. 
But he showed no apparent concern and calmly said that the 
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train would soon return to the station. And sure enough, 
before long the train steamed back to collect some important 
item which had been inadvertently left behind. Kazi Sahib 
quietly boarded the train and was off on his journey. Another 
incident, which is even stranger, relates to the occasion when 
Kazi Sahib reportedly walked through a river yet not a single 
hair of his body became wet. 

Kazi Ahmed was truly a dervish 1 and had mystical powers. 
He told Shaikh Shamsuddin that three concerns agitated his 
mind: one related to his marriage, the second to his 
grandfather’s estate, and the third to his employment. He 
then assured Shaikh Shamsuddin that he need have no 
worries about his marriage and employment as those would 
come to pass in due course, but said that he would not receive 
his due share in his grandfather’s estate. 

Shaikh Shamsuddin showed an interest in marrying me 
and our wedding was solemnized in the local Jamia Masjid 
after which tea with milk was offered to all the guests. Shaikh 
Sahib began to stay in the hujra 5 of the mosque but had his 
meals with us. He was 21 and I was 14 at the time of our 
marriage. 

Here it would not be out of context to mention Shaikh 
Abdul Aziz Kandahari, who, even as a child, was greatly 
influenced by Islamic teachings and was keen to become a 
Muslim. Noting this, my father took him to Kabul from 
where he went to Kandahar from which place he derived his 
name. His clothes were deliberately left on the bank of the 
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river to give the impression he had drowned. This was an 
attempt to mislead his family so he could not be traced until 
his conversion was complete. 

One day, Dr Nebhraj Gurbuxani, Shaikh Shamsuddin 
Sahib’s brother-in-law, told him that his mother was seriously 
ill. He was torn between his love for his mother and his 
devotion to his new religion. His last meeting with her took 
place when he was fasting. He would often go and hide 
behind his mother’s door so lie could hear her voice as his 
sister Jamna, a devout Hindu, would not allow him in for 
fear of contamination. He continued to do this for three days 
till her death. I he third day he returned saddened. When 1 
enquired he told me his mother had died that day. 

After appearing for the final year examination of medicine, 
the late Shaikh Shamsuddin proceeded for Hajj, along with 
my father and the late Pir Hassan Jan Sirhindi. When he 
reached Bombay, he asked for financial assistance from his 
grandfather who sent him Rs 600. Shaikh Shamsuddin 
returned to Hyderabad after six months by which time he had 
already received his medical license. He now started looking 
for a job, and Sardar Mohammad Yaqoob, who was minister 
to the Mir (Ruler) of Khairpur, had him placed in the 
hospital in Khairpur. At this time my eldest son, Ziauddin, 
was three years old and I was expecting my daughter 
(Maryam). Hearing of our departure for Khairpur, Shaikh 
Ahmed (Ziauddin’s grandfather) sent a maid from his village 
to accompany us. Our stay in Khairpur was brief as we had 














Family on holiday in Quetta. Sitting (L to R): Ayesha Shaikh, Ghulam Fatima, Shaikh 
Sahib, and Maryam Akhund. Standing at the back is Ghulam Fatimas younger son 
Saeed and his wife. Courtesy Zubaida Shaikh, daughter-in-law. 


FATMA GIRLS MIDDLE SCHOOL DVD 

Teaching Staff Eid Millan Party 
17 January 1968 


Sitting R: to R — Mr., Iluuan Ran*. Mr.. r.hulam F.ttmii Shaikh (Manager) 
Mr*. Knkah .l.han (Read Mtttrem) Mi-« Manama Kauml. 
Standing L: to R:— Noor Bibi .Mi," llurrn* Pnrwprii Mna Natmm Rahim 

Ml*a Nuarat Rtvlttm (Hoad Mmr<*a) Bhagal P.ukh.no. ' 


Ghulam Fatima (sitting, second from left) with the staff of the school she founded. 
Courtesy Marvi Shaikh, granddaughter. 
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Ghulam Fatima in her verandah with the Sindhi jhoola (swing) in the background. 
Courtesy Isa Daudpota, grandson. 


Ghulam l atima gesticulating emphatically. 
Courtesy Rani Ka/.i, granddaughter. 
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to return in response to my mother s telegram/’ During this 
period I gave birth to my daughter, Maryam. At this time my 
husband was getting a salary of Rs 35 per month which 
allowed us to lead a comfortable life. 

Around this time we received news that my husband s 
grandfather was ill so we all went to the family farm and 
stayed there for some time. Although my husband was getting 
a good salary, he resigned as he was not happy in his job. By 
then his grandfather’s condition had become serious, and he 
finally passed away in the month of Muharram. He was 
buried next to his mentor, Memon Wali Mohammad, 
towards whom he never pointed his feet out of respect. 

Shaikh Ghulam Mohammad, who had just returned from 
Hajj, insisted that we stay on in Khairpur but my husband 
wanted to return to Hyderabad to set up his private practice. 
In the meantime, Sardar Yaqub Ali passed away. His son, 
Shaikh Suleiman, offered to cover the expenses of setting up 
the clinic which was established in Saddar and is now being 
run by my son, Shaikh Ziauddin. The hospital was equipped 
with all the necessary facilities and started to function 
efficiently. We ran it for four years but after the death of our 
mother and on account of certain domestic compulsions, my 
father took his daughters and went to Peshawar while 1 stayed 
behind with my husband. 

When the First World War started the entire world was 
split into opposing camps. Terrifying rumours came from all 
sides and conditions were chaotic and confused. In sync with 
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the times, the struggle for freedom in India also gained 
strength, creating conditions of uncertainty. The main focus 
in those days was on supporting the Caliphate in which many 
intellectuals were involved. The guidance and services 
provided by Hazrat Maulana Taj Mohammad Sahib 8 and 
Hazrat Pir Rushdulla Shah'' in Sindh formed an integral part 
of this struggle. They were not afraid of the British and were 
openly critical of their rule and of laws that were prejudicial 
to the Muslims. 

The Muslims of India were particularly angered by Britain’s 
hostility to the Turks and publicly expressed their support for 
Turkey by providing tangible assistance, both in men and 
material. They felt they were an integral part of an Islamic 
brotherhood that transcended borders and just as pain in one 
part of the human body affects the whole, they, too, were 
pained by the tribulations of the Turkish people. 

Even today those scenes are fresh in my mind. Either funds 
poured in or young men left their homes and families to go 
to the assistance of Turkey. Many doctors and hakims'" sailed 
forth to help the sick and wounded. There was an 
overwhelming desire amongst Indian Muslims to share the 
burden of their Turkish brethren and provide them succour. 
Phis required great sacrifices because Turkey was pitched 
against powerful forces. But these brave men were not 
deterred. Without doubt these were inspiring scenes which 
only the privileged were fortunate enough to witness. 
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Two organizations of the Hilal-e-Ahmer, 11 one under 
Dr Mukhtar Ahmed Ansari and the other under Mohammad 
Hussain Madrasi, were very active in supporting Turkey. 
Hakim Ajmal Khan and Moulvi Habibur Rehman, students 
of Dr Ansari, had already left for Turkey under the banner 
of the Hilal-e-Ahmer, to tend to the sick and injured. This 
event gave further impetus to others. My husband, Dr Shaikh 
Shamsuddin, wanted to join this organization and secretly 
started to plan his departure but he was not prepared to 
disclose this to me. I was told that he was going to see a 
lawyer in Karachi. 

I was upset that he had told his friends and had even 
drafted his will but he had not reposed his confidence in me. 
I was not sure if I should confront him with this because if 
he had no plans to leave for Turkey, my inquiry might have 
the effect of planting the idea in his head. Conversely, if I 
didn’t ask, he might be led into believing that I was agreeable 
to his departure on such a long journey. In short, I was in a 
confused state of mind. To quote Shah Latif: If I remain 
silent I become an accessory and if I protest I will be a 
Kafir V 2 

When one day I saw him pull out his woollen shirt, I knew 
he was serious about embarking on this journey. I snatched 
the bag in which he was packing his clothes but then restrained 
myself as the children entered the room on hearing our raised 
voices. When he eventually left, I decided to follow him and 
started to make preparations. It seemed as if like Sassui, Shah 
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Latif’s heroine I loved Bhambhore, a heaven with Punhoon, 
but is now no longer worth living in without him.’ 13 

When my lather and Shaikh Ghulam Mohammad learnt 
that my husband had left for Turkey and that I was planning 
to follow him, they persuaded me to be patient, promising to 
bring him back. I had thought of asking the Pathan woman 
in our neighbourhood to accompany me on my journey but 
that did not work out. Then I thought of sending a telegram 
to my husband but he sent one to me instead. 

My father planned to send Haji Shah Mohammad and my 
brother Shaikh Hassan to bring my husband back from 
Bombay. But in all these discussions and arguments my plan 
of going to join him got derailed, and then came torrential 
rains. It seemed that I would not be able to join my husband 
and that we would be separated. But the family continued to 
give me hope and I shall never forget the kindness of my 
neighbours. They were such good people. They would all 
rally around me and give me hope and it was this that 
sustained me and gave me strength as 1 was floundering in a 
sea of helplessness. What wonderful times those were when 
there was not much education, but there was a humane spirit 
that guided people, and their hearts were full of sympathy 
and understanding! 

«{tAttA.ctduy I ur laiA*. rfad.u*G U*Ju adu % _ 
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NOTES 

1. About 30 kilometres from Hyderabad. 

2. This family left Afghanistan and had settled in Sindh. They were 
deeply religious and well regarded. Their presence and blessings were 
essential for any important event in Ghulam Fatima’s family. 

3. Kamaro (100 miles north of Hyderabad) was the family home of Pir 
Khan Mohammad. Pir Sahib married a Turkish woman in Madinah 
whom he used to tutor. 

4. Holy man. 

3. A guest-house attached to the mosque for those who come from afar 
to worship. 

6. This was not disclosed by Ghulam Fatima. It is possible her mother 
was sick and may have needed attendance. 

7. The first month of the Islamic calendar; also, a period of mourning 
for Muslims to observe the martyrdom of Imam Hussain. 

8. Taj Mohammad Sahib: A member of the Hilal-e-Ahmer, a voluntary 
organization formed for providing assistance to Turkey. 

9. Pir Rushdulla Shah: Known as Sahib al Alam IV, a cousin of the Pir 
Pagaro, financed a madrassah set up by Maulana Sindhi in 1901 at 
Pir Jhando. It was named Darul Rushd. 1 here were two branches of 
Pir Rushdulla s family: The head of one branch who kept the pag 
{dastar or crown) is known as Pir Pagaro. The other claimed the flag 
{jhando) and is known as Pir Jhando. 

10. Medical practitioners of the Unani system. 

11. A voluntary organization that was established to provide assistance 
to Turkey. 

12. Kafir, heathen, unbeliever. 

13. Sassui was a commoner in love with Punhoon, a prince. This is a tale 
rendered in verse by Shah Abdul Latif of Bhittai that celebrates 
Sassui s love for Punhoon. The prince was kidnapped by his own 
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family and the poet eulogizes Sassui’s passion in looking for her 
beloved Punhoon, for Bhambhore without him was no longer the 
heaven it was when he was there. As she goes in search of her beloved 
Punhoon, Shah Abdul Latif immortalizes her love in the famous 
verse: ‘I will fall on your feet to request you to stay one more night 
with me in Bhambhore’. 
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3 Travels and Travails 




I t grieves me to witness the conditions that prevail today. 
While people might be more educated now, it seems to 
me that there is greater emphasis on reading than on 
learning. The values of life have become very superficial. 
Those who live in cities do not know people living in their 
own neighbourhood and there is hardly any interaction 
amongst them. When they pass each other on the road they 
rarely exchange a word because they are lost in their own 
thoughts. As opposed to this, in our times, we were enriched 
by fraternal feelings and had consideration for one another. 

My anxiety over my husband’s whereabouts and his 
journey to Turkey was contagious and affected both Syed 
Mohammad Ghulam Hussain Patoli and Jan Mohammad 
Munshy, neighbours who would visit every day to reassure 
me about his safety and welfare. Meanwhile, my husband and 
I continued to communicate with each other for ten days 
through telegrams. He wrote, ‘I have not run away. I have 
left everything behind. The arduous journey has prevented 
me from asking you to join me. But if you are prepared to 
suffer the consequences you are most welcome to come with 
me.’ 

I decided to accept the invitation to join my husband and 
although my father was upset he saw that my mind was made 
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up and so he asked my brother to escort me on the journey. 
In the face of strong opposition from everyone, I remained 
steadfast in my resolve and started to make preparations for 
the journey. 

Leaving a full house with all its comforts, with just my 
personal belongings and my two children, I left on a journey 
to an unknown destination, ignorant of the hardships that 
this would entail. One might wonder how a woman who had 
never stepped outside her house could undertake this arduous 
journey, particularly when Sindhis are known to be rooted to 
their soil. It was my firm faith in God and a keen desire to 
serve the sick and wounded that gave me the strength and 
courage to embark on this journey. Renouncing the comforts 
of a settled home and venturing into unknown territory, I 
accepted the uncertainties of life in foreign lands. 

I placed my trust in God reciting Shah Abdul Latif Bhittai’s 
verse: 

Great is Thy name 
No less Thy mercy 
No roof over my head except Thine 
No shade over my house but Thine 
What need I tell I hee, Thou knowest all 

(Translation by Iqbal Akhund) 

My dear father was devastated and could not bear to see me 
off so he bid me farewell at the house. The rest of the family 
and friends saw us off at the railway station. We boarded the 
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train for Bombay from 
where the ships were to set 
sail. Ghulam Hussain 
Patoli accompanied us to 
Bombay where we were 
received by my husband, 
who was looking quite 
dapper in a suit and a 
Turkish cap. Before em¬ 
barkation we gave Haji 
Yaqoob’ the keys to our 
house in Hyderabad so he 
could rent it out and remit 



Being received by her husband at the 
Victoria Terminal in Bombay. 



the money to us. 

.We were told we would 
soon have to embark, but 
as the ship was already 
full there was a problem 
of accommodation. But 
we were lucky as a last 
minute cancellation by 
an Englishman provided 
us with a cabin. As they 
say ‘The blind begged 
only for one eye but to 


Boarding a ship in her burqa. 
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get both he could ask for no more.’ We took advantage of 
this situation and may God grant him a place in heaven, my 
late husband arranged everything to ensure our comfort in 
the ship. That day he bought me a black burqa 2 and a nose 
ring. Soon we set sail and everything seemed so new and 
strange; the trees and land gradually disappeared from sight. 
All around us was the vast, dark sea and above us the sky. In 
this vast expanse except for God’s benign omnipresence one 
felt so completely alone. 

Both the food and living conditions on board the ship were 
excellent. One day as we sat down to eat, the ship heaved 
violently and we all threw up. We decided it would be best 
to take a stroll around the ship to ease our discomfort. On 
arrival at Port Said, we met Ghulam Naqshband Pathan, a 
businessman dealing in antimony. This kind man treated us 
to a meal and offered us excellent melons. After a brief stay 
of three days we embarked once again. After thirty days of 
this long journey we reached Jaffa and stayed in a hotel whose 
stairway gave me a strong feeling of deja vu. On reflection I 
recalled that I had seen this place in a dream. Many other 
dreams of mine also came true. 

Once we were settled in the hotel my husband informed 
me of his revised plans. He said that sin ce the Bal kan Wars 
were over and the delegations that had gone to Turkey’s 
assistance were now returning, he had bought tickets for 
Madinah where we would live permanently. 
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The strong attachment Muslims have for Makkah and 
Madinah is well known. It is difficult to describe my feelings 
when I arrived in Madinah. Since childhood I had heard the 
refrain ‘May God bless you with the sight of the tall minarets 
of Madinah’ echo in every mosque and street. 1 his prayer 
kept ringing in my ears and I could see the tall minarets of 
Madinah in my mind’s eye. The rail journey strengthened my 
religious fervour, as in the train was earmarked a special place 
for prayer where I would join other passengers to offer 
congregational prayers. 

We reached Madinah at 4 p.m. and saw for the first time 
the beautiful roads and buildings of the city. We acquired the 
services of a muallam 3 who not only guided us in performing 
the pilgrimage but even lodged us in his house. No Muslim 
can be unaware of the spiritual quality of this city which is 
without compare. The fact is that both Madinah and Makkah, 
for which Muslims feel a passionate devotion, occupy a 
special place in their ethos. The city of Makkah is the birth 
place of the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) from where he 
brought forth spiritual light, and he was laid to rest in 
Madinah. The history of Islam is built around this city. 
Muslims from all around the world desire to visit these cities 
and their fervent eyes constantly seek the sights of Islam s 
holiest shrines. 

I cannot express in words the joy we experienced as we 
entered the city of Madinah. Even today as I recall those days 
I am overwhelmed with feelings of warmth and love. The 
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mere sight of the blue spires made us feel as if we were the 
recipients of a limitless treasure. Our spiritual ecstasy was 
such that immediately on our arrival Shaikh Sahib went and 
offered prayers at the Masjid al-Nabawi. 4 

In Madinah we met Haji Mohammad Ismael and Haji 
Mohammad Siraj—the latter a reputed guide and well known 
for being helpful to Sindhis. We were invited to his home but 
it felt strange to walk on the streets of Madinah for the first 
time. His flat was on the third floor where he offered us rice 
and milk—the typically simple Sindhi fare. I cannot forget 
even now the warmth of that day’s charmingly rural and 
unassuming hospitality. 

We started to live in Madinah, and Shaikh Sahib made it a 
point to attend all congregational prayers regularly. He urged 
me to do the same as women were also allowed to offer their 
prayers together. One heard constant recitals of the Quran, and 
congregational prayers were offered regularly in all mosques. 

As we were planning to stay on in Madinah for some time 
we decided to rent our own accommodation. After much 
effort we found a single-room dwelling and rented it for 20 
riyals a month. We were hoping to cover our expenses from 
the rent of our house in Hyderabad. This was to be collected 
by Seth Yaqoob to whom we had given our house keys before 
embarking the ship in Bombay. Nevertheless, we needed to 
find a dependable source of income as the money we had 
brought with us was depleting fast and we were now left with 
just Rs 1500. 
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There was a large hospital in Madinah under the care of a 
Turk, Ameen Effendi, which offered free consultation and 
treatment to the indigent; free coffins and funeral services were 
also provided. There was also a military hospital in the 
cantonment for the treatment of the armed forces personnel. 
As Shaikh Sahib was a qualified doctor, he applied for a job 
in the hospital but his application was not entertained because 
he didn’t know the language. As an alternative he thought of 
going into a business partnership with someone but 1 dissuaded 
him from investing his meagre savings in doubtful schemes. 

Shaikh Sahib told me that one Riazuddin, a merchant from 
Barelvi, was in need of a servant and since my husband 
believed in the dignity of labour, he had no reservations in 
seeking this job. The work involved sweeping the shop, getting 
groceries, bringing the merchant s food daily from his house 
and locking up the shop at the end of the day. For this he was 
to be paid a salary of Rs 15 per month. But even if Shaikh 
Sahib took this job, we would have still been left with a deficit 
of Rs 5 to cover the rent and would have needed to find 
additional money to cover food and other living expenses. 

I coolly examined the situation and felt this job was not 
suited to my husband’s temperament. But then I needed to 
find some way of meeting our expenses and as such asked 
Shaikh Sahib to get me some fabric from the market. I had 
decided to tailor garments at home which Shaikh Sahib could 
then sell at a profit in the market. Fortunately, he fell in 
readily with my plan and brought me material worth Rs 6. 
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In those days women knew their rights but were equally 
aware of their responsibilities. Unlike mothers today, my 
generation was conscious of the need to teach daughters 
various household skills so they could be useful members of 
their husband’s family. Lazy or indolent girls could be accepted 
in parental homes but in the homes of their in-laws they had 
to be useful and hardworking. In my view, daughters should 
be trained to be responsible mothers and wives and should 
never remain idle. I find that mothers today take little interest 
in the upbringing of their daughters, and off er them a luxurious 
lifestyle in the belief that they are compensating them for the 
hard work they would be required to do after marriage. But 
this is unfair to one’s daughter who gets accustomed to a soft 
life, remains ignorant of how to perform household chores and 
is therefore unable to cope with any kind of hardship. 

The bazaar in Madinah was quite splendid and because I 
had a talent for sewing I wasn’t nervous. I found my mother’s 
training stood me in 
good stead in this 
foreign land as I could 
handle most situations. 

The material I tailored 
was sold for a profit of 
Rs 1.50 per piece and I 
managed to sew two 
pieces every day. Shaikh 

Sahib would give the Sewing garments to help augment her 

husband’s income. Madinah, Saudi Arabia. 
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garments to one Kazi 5 from the town of Matiari (in Sindh) 
who would wheel these on his cart along with his own wares 
and give us the proceeds of the sale. 

We also realized we needed to change our eating habits as 
the Sindhi diet was too expensive. Once again God came to 
our help. It appeared that our neighbour, Ranju’s wife was 
very sick so he took Shaikh Sahib to his house for her 
treatment. Feeling better after taking the medication prescribed 
by Shaikh Sahib, she felt well enough to have a meal the very 
next day. She recovered fully within three days and this gave 
Shaikh Sahib the professional recognition he needed. 
Riazuddin’s wife and son also fell sick, and on learning that 
the person he was intending to employ was a doctor—and a 
good one at that—he sent for Shaikh Sahib. My husband was 
initially reluctant to go but when Riazuddin came in person 
to fetch him, he agreed and received one guinea as his fee. 
Later still, a Turk fell sick and after recovering gave Shaikh 
Sahib two guineas as his fee. Thus began a new chapter in 
our lives and his reputation was enhanced with every new 
patient who came to consult him. Soon he was seeing twelve 
to fourteen patients a day which meant that we now had a 
regular and dependable source of income. 

Our income started to increase with an increase in the 
number of patients. This brought a great change in our lives. 
The same Riazuddin who had intended to employ my 
husband as his servant, now treated us as his equal, and 
became so close that he considered Shaikh Sahib his brother 
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and me his sister. His mother treated me as part of her family. 

Our families developed a very intimate relationship and this 
endured for many years. 

Riazuddin took a keen interest in all our affairs. When he 
learnt that we were looking for better accommodation he sent 
his mother and aunt to tell us that we could live in his 
bungalow and that he would move to the village. We decided 
to accept the offer and two months later moved into the 
ground floor of Riazuddin s bungalow while he shifted to the 
first floor. We had now become neighbours. 

Our income kept increasing steadily and after having lived 
in Riazuddin’s house for a year, we were in a position to rent 
a separate house in the same neighbourhood. Riazuddin was 
very generous with our children, and bought them Arab 
dresses. In fact, it was Riazuddin who helped get our children 

admitted to school—which is when their formal education 
started. 

Four years after arriving in Madinah I gave birth to my 
daughter, Ayesha; it was the third day of the Islamic month 
of Muharram. At this time we were also very pleased to 
receive Agha Hassan Jan, a family friend, who was in Arabia 
to perform Hajj. Agha Sahib very kindly offered us Rs 5000 
which were later reimbursed to him in Hyderabad. The 
money to repay the loan came from the income we received 
from our farm that was managed by Pir Khan Mohammad. 6 
Later, Pir Sahib also moved to Madinah and started living in 
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one portion of our house. Around this time, my two children, 
Ziauddin and Maryam, passed their Turkish examination. 

It was customary for the residents of Madinah to make a 
substantial income from people whom they would keep as 
house guests. But we never adopted this practice because we 
believed that a guest staying in our house should be treated 
as such. Many changes took place in the building in which 
we and two other families were now residing. We were on 
the second floor while Pir Khan Mohammad lived on the first 
floor and Riazuddin on the ground floor. 

Because of the First World War prices of all necessities 
were very high, especially food items. Essentials were obtained 
on a ration card but the quantities were very small. The ration 
provided seven rotis a day which included Pir Khan 
Mohammad’s share which he did not consume. Milk was sold 
at 12 annas a kg, mutton for Rs 6 per kg and butter oil for 
Rs 5 per kg. Rice and wheat were simply not available. We 
had wisely bought two sacks of pulses but worried for how 
long that would last. We ate roti for one meal and for the 
next we made do with ground wheat grains with carrots and 
dates as a staple diet. Often in place of wheat we had to make 
do with bread made from barley which caused my husband 
a great deal of discomfort. But even though times were hard, 
we did not forsake the indigent and would cook half a 
kilogram of pulses and one and a half kilogram of rice and 
distribute it amongst the needy in the name of God. No 
wastage was permitted and leftover rotis were carefully 
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preserved and eaten with a bit of cheese or pulses at the next 
meal. 

During Hajj the city wore a festive look and it seemed as 
if there was a wedding taking place in every house. A caravan 
of pilgrims would come from Egypt with a beautiful spread 
for the House of God and another from Syria. These caravans 
were welcomed with great joy and the streets of Madinah 
glittered on such occasions. Life in Madinah centred on 
prayer times and everyone tried to be punctual in order to 
join the congregation in the mosque. In spite of the shortages 
and inflation there were no incidents of crime and we felt 
quite secure. The traditional veil was worn by all women who 
would work hard at their household chores and would even 
fetch water from the well. Smoking was common both 
amongst men and women, and one would find the hubble- 
bubble in most coffee houses. The imam 8 would often be 
seen smoking a cigarette standing outside the mosque and at 
the call to prayers he would extinguish his cigarette and lead 
the prayers. 

Shaikh Sahib was a workaholic who would not sit idle for 
a single moment. He treated his patients with total attention 
and in his spare time taught English to the Turks and learnt 
Turkish himself. He also learnt to recite the Quran from 
Hafiz Abdur Rehman. All these activities would keep him 
away till late in the evening. 

Man is like a migratory bird. He wanders in search of 
livelihood, and leaves behind his loved ones to settle in distant 
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countries. And if the circumstances are favourable, he might 
even make this foreign land his permanent home. But apart 
from going forth to look for a livelihood there are other 
reasons that could cause man to travel to distant places. These 
are his emotions and sentiments which manifest themselves as 
religious zeal, spiritual yearnings or the desire to serve 
humanity. History bears witness to the fact that great world 
revolutions were born of great passions, a consequence of 
aspirations and not rationalization. For the latter is the weapon 
of the weak who think and reason but remain confused when 
required to act. Such persons, devoid of passion, often lose the 
opportunity or will to act. On the other hand, a man driven 
by emotions is single-minded and focused, with just one 
thought in mind and not beset by confusion and procrastination. 
Those in sea rch of the Divine know that passion and not 
reason gives them the strength to act. 

If my husband had used reason and considered the dangers 
and uncertainties of venturing into foreign lands, we would 
never have left Hyderabad. Before undertaking this journey, 
he had joined the Hilal-e-Ahmer to serve the wounded in 
Turkey but by the time we reached Madinah the war was over 
and many who had gone to help were returning. It is another 
matter that because of the changed circumstances we did not 
continue the journey to our original destination. 

I would like to recall the friends we made in Madinah— 
people with whom we developed great emotional attachment. 
I have already mentioned our bonds with Riazuddin’s family, 
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and of the food crisis and its consequences that we suffered 
together. But over the years we met a cross-section of people 
with whom we dined, conversed and developed very close 
relationships. Amongst others were two widows from 
Hyderabad Deccan who had settled in Madinah. One of 
them, Khadija Begum, was treated by Shaikh Sahib when she 
was sick but he refused to accept any fee from her. This was 
the beginning of an everlasting friendship and she became like 
a mother to me. A few days after we met her, Khadija 
Begum’s daughter-in-law died. This event perhaps prompted 
her to reflect on the finite nature of life and the futility of 
amassing worldly possessions. She gave away all her belongings 
including her own pillow. She put some money in her coffin 
and rolled it up to use as a pillow. 

A well-mannered Kathiawari family who lived for some 
time in a portion of the house next to ours proved to be good 
neighbours. One day they received a telegram from Bombay 
with the news that their son had died. They were shattered 
and made immediate preparations to leave. Having paid a 
year’s rent in advance, they asked us to let it out at Rs 5 a 
month to a lady from Agra and to send the proceeds to them. 
As long as we were there we continued to remit the money 
but a balance of two guineas remained with us as we were 
unable to locate them or their relatives. Even on his deathbed 
Shaikh Sahib urged us to locate them to remit this amount 
which in spite of our best effort we were unable to do. 
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I had mentioned earlier that because the First World War 
had broken out there was a general feeling of fear and 
apprehension. Everyone was looking out for himself while 
prices had hit the ceiling. Credit must be given to the Turkish 
government who, in spite of Arab intransigence, maintained 
a well-ordered society. Hospitals continued to function, 
libraries made reading material available to all, and schools 
continued to teach Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. During this 
period we remained concerned about our families in 
Hyderabad as due to the war all means of communication 
had ceased. This often depressed me which, in turn, adversely 
affected my husband’s disposition. 


NOTES 

1. A neighbour in Hyderabad. 

2. A traditional veil. 

3. A professional guide who takes a pilgrim through the rituals of the 
pilgrimage. 

4. Masjid al-Nabawi: Mosque of the Prophet, the second largest mosque 
in the world. 

5. An acquaintance from Hyderabad. 

6. He spent many years with us in Madinah and married a Turkish 
woman whom he used to tutor. 

7. Bread made in an oven or on a griddle. 

8. The prayer leader. 













4 The Turkish Empire 


T he Khilafat Movement (1919-1924) affected not 
just the nerve centre of Muslim India but all of 
India because it was a symbol of opposition to 
British rule. The struggle of the Ottoman Empire at the time 
occupied an important place in the hearts and minds of 
Muslims, and particularly the Muslims of India. A successor 
to the Byzantine Empire, it stretched from parts of south¬ 
eastern Europe right through the Middle East to North 
Africa. Britain and Germany were the two main protagonists 
in the First World War (1914-1918) and both were seeking 
strategic alliances with other world powers. Turkey’s 
participation was critical; it could not remain neutral and had 
to choose between the two contending powers. Its decision 
to openly side with Germany placed it alongside powers 
hostile to Britain. 

It became necessary for Britain to dismember the Ottoman 
Empire because it was a unifying force for Muslims the world 
over. In order to attain this objective, Britain launched 
a powerful propaganda campaign against the Turkish 
occupation of Arab lands in a bid to sow disunity among the 
Muslims. The British government spent vast sums to buy off 
Arab support against Turkey. In this policy of divide and rule 
much gold flowed into Arab coffers. 
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The Arabs were designated as guides for the Muslims and 
as caretakers of the Holy Mosques, but they remained 
illiterate and confined to their nomadic existence. The l urks 
had been a civilizing influence on the Arabs, bringing 
discipline and respect for the rule of law, concepts which were 
alien to the Arabs in those days. If there had been any 
hardship in enforcing these concepts, this had been 
exaggerated by the enemies of Islam, to create resentment 
against the Turks and to destroy the unity of the Muslims. 

The Turks provided good educational institutes, health 
facilities and roads for the Arabs who at that time were largely 
nomads. Electricity was supplied through generators and 
provided to all places of worship to ensure the comfort and 
safety of worshippers. All the places of worship and the roads 
leading to them were well maintained. Availability of cold 
drinking water for the worshippers and complete cleanliness 
was ensured. Woollen carpets in winter and reed mats in 
summer were spread so that the worshippers could sit and 
pray in comfort. After prayers the worshippers would sit 
down to recite the Quran, the mellow sounds of which would 
raise one’s spirits. I am at a loss for words to describe the 
feelings of spiritual elevation that I experienced in these 
surroundings. 

Coffee houses in Madinah were very popular and morning 
and night these places were always full of people who talked 
and gesticulated passionately on all topics under the sun. 
They smoked the hubble-bubble while enjoying their coffee 
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or tea. Although prohibited, a phonogram was played, though 
it was hidden away if detection was feared. In Madinah there 
was a royal library and reading room housed in a beautiful 
building where books in Arabic, Persian, and Turkish were 
indexed and kept neatly in an organized manner. The city 
had a Turkish judge who would hear both civil and criminal 
cases. There was also a jail but the prisoners were not required 
to perform hard labour except when, during the war, they 
had to build or repair roads. Prisoners were never handcuffed 
but instead escorted by a number of guards. The punishment 
for convicts was either flogging or decapitation (instead of 
hanging). Unfortunately, this law was applicable only within 
certain geographical limits, beyond which there was no appeal 
against murder or burglary. 

Madinah is blessed as the people and its environs are very 
hospitable. Often the well-to-do would vacation in their fruit 
gardens away from the city. They had beautiful farm houses 
set amongst lush fruit trees. Unfortunately, because of the 
lawless situation many of these rich farms remained untended 
and uncultivated which in turn exacerbated the food scarcity. 

Any Muslim male could propose for the hand of a Muslim 
woman. It was permissible for the two to see each other 
before the proposal was accepted. Marriage was considered a 
contract between two consenting adults which could be 
terminated in accordance with some simple prescribed 
procedure. As a result divorce was quite common. A few days 
before the wedding the bride would be taken to the groom’s 
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house where she would entertain her in-laws. Unlike Indian 
Muslim women the Arab women were not subjugated to 
men. The roles of the husband and wife were well defined. It 
was his job to provide and hers to care for him; these 
traditions of the Arabs were not disturbed by their Turkish 
suzerains. The people of Madinah, especially their women, 
were very hospitable and would readily sell the garments off 
their backs to feed their guests. In most cases women, being 
pragmatic, would keep their shrouds ready, always prepared 
to meet their Creator. Ke P r ; < * ' 4 

The Ottoman Governor of Madinah, Basri Pasha, known 
as the Protector, was a very simple man. Always clad in a 
military uniform with the sword hanging by his side, he went 
everywhere unescorted by guards. Turkey had established a 
well ordered society catering to the well-being of the populace. 
The relationship between the Arabs and the Turks was not 
based just on religion but also on blood, as intermarriage 
between the Arabs and Turks was not uncommon. Un¬ 
fortunately, the Arabs were easily taken in by Britain’s 
motivated propaganda: so the seeds of discord were sown 
boding misfortune for the future. 

The Ottoman Empire was dismantled 1 and the British 
achieved their objective of breaking up the Empire into 
separate kingdoms, each under the control of the Western 
powers. I am constantly reminded of the Prophet’s (pbuh) 
advice, exhorting his people to remain united as therein lay 
their strength. 
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Preparations for war now involved every aspect of govern¬ 
ance. The Turkish government also held a huge procession 
in Madinah on behalf of the Sultan, exhorting the Muslims 
of the world to rise in defence of Islam but the Arabs 
continued their secret negotiations with Britain. 

The commander of the Turkish armed forces came from 
Makkah to Madinah from where he took the army by rail to 
the defence of Syria. Ghalib Pasha was appointed the 
Governor of Makkah where the Turkish forces would parade 
every day. Fakhri Pasha had come as the commander of the 
army and he made excellent arrangements, both in Madinah 
and Makkah. In these preparations the railway played a very 
significant part as it was the main supply line for men and 
goods and hence this life line had to be protected from attacks 
by the Bedouins. The defence of the rail system required a 
substantial amount of resources both in men and materials 
because of which the coffers of Turkey were considerably 
depleted. 

In those days serious preparations for an attack on Egypt 2 
were underfoot. The older son, Sharif Ali reached Madinah 
at the head of an armoured division while Sharif Hussein, 3 
who was in Istanbul, also arrived in Madinah on some 
pretext. 4 They pretended that they were going to attack 
Egypt, a British Protectorate, but in fact they had already 
made a secret pact with Britain. 3 Fakhri Pasha was informed 
of this by his spies but he said he would not take the initiative. 
If they wanted to attack he would confront them openly. He 


told Sharif Ali and Sharif Hussein there was no need for them 
to advance on Egypt and that they should stay back and 
defend Jeddah. At night Fakhri Pasha entertained them at a 
huge banquet but in the stealth of the night they left. In spite 
of this betrayal, he continued to perform his duties, 
beautifying the city. 

That very same night the train carrying the Turkish forces 
to the front was savagely attacked by the Bedouins and 
corpses lay strewn all over. This was the beginning of the 
Arab revolt against Turkey. Sharif Hussein, the leader of this 
revolt and a member of the 'Turkish parliament, could have 
been called back to Istanbul and held there. Alternately, 
Turkey could have granted self-rule to the Arabs and then 
withdrawn its army to Syria and Palestine in order to confront 
the British with greater strength. I have always felt that the 
sense of fair play and the inherent goodness of the Turks were 
their undoing. They spent vast amounts on the upkeep of the 
mosques. They behaved more like the servants of the people 
than as their rulers. The Arabs were exempted even from 
compulsory military service. 

The Turkish forces faced the Arab forces with great courage 
and pushed them back. Simultaneous with this attack on the 
Hejaz railway by the Arabs, the British navy pounded Jeddah 
and Makkah. We heard that Sharif Hussein had treated the 
Turkish forces in a very humiliating manner, dragging their 
corpses through the streets and subjecting innocent Turkish 
women and children to unspeakable tortures. Many 
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combatants were sent to Syria as prisoners of war. Ghalib 
Pasha was in Taif while the battle raged in Makkah and 
Madinah. The Turkish war minister Ghazi Anwer Pasha and 
Jamal Pasha had both arrived in Madinah, and as a show of 
strength, they were joined by civil and military officers and 
those who tended the mosques in a huge procession. I can 
still recall with a sense of pride the discipline with which they 
marched through the streets accompanied by a religious 
scholar who marched alongside, reciting verses from the 
Quran. Wheat and gold were distributed among the needy. 
The two Pashas stayed in Madinah for three days and held 
meetings with the notables and scholars to ensure their 
cooperation in the war effort. The Bedouins, 6 however, joined 
the Sharif and succeeded in making the railway inoperative, 
and yet Fakhri Pasha, undeterred, continued to beautify the 
city of Madinah, occasionally joining in the battle. He 
broadened the main road leading to the Mosque and 
improved the bazaar. But warring in these places was no easy 
task as the l urks were used to a cold climate and they could 
not function well in the heat. 

Christendom has always feared the rise of Islam and 
whenever the opportunity arose it tried to destroy Islam’s 
power. In fact, the Christians use every kind of ruse to destroy 
Muslim unity and to ensure they never become powerful 
enough to offer succour and support to their people. History 
is witness to the fact that during different periods in time, 
Christian powers, forgetting their rivalries, have united 
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against Islam, sometimes even forming alliances with their 
adversaries to destroy Muslim unity. Whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, the Christian world attacked Muslims and if 
their venture failed they tried to create divisions among them. 
Every kind of stratagem was employed to ensure that Islam’s 
renaissance remained dormant and weak, because Christianity 
has always feared a united Muslim community. 

In pursuit of their avowed objective of destroying Muslim 
unity the British pretended to befriend the Arabs by painting 
the Turks as tyrants. They took the Arab world along a 
dangerous path of bifurcation and self destruction which can, 
perhaps, never be reversed. The Arabs were reminded that as 
the original recipients of the religion, they should not be 
subjected to the Turks. This propaganda machinery had a 
tremendous appeal for the Arab ego and fed on this they 
rebelled against Turkey and broke into small separate 
kingdoms fulfilling the designs of Britain. In all this they 
forgot that these divisions would weaken them and strengthen 
the enemies of Islam. 

With the defeat of Turkey, the Allied powers established 
separate independent kingdoms. Egypt and Arabia came 
under British influence, and Syria under French, with the 
victorious powers installing their own puppets as suzerains. 
This narrow concept of nationalism, which is against Islam, 
was propagated by the British to destroy the unity of Muslim 
power. Turkey went its own way after the breakup of its 
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empire but the Arabs drifted away in different directions, 
divided and weakened, seeking protection from the West. 

The Arab revolt against Turkey caused considerable dis¬ 
appointment amongst other Muslim countries. In fact, there 
were strong movements in India with the avowed aim of 
dissuading the Arabs from taking this dangerous path. In 
their struggle for freedom from the British, Indian Muslims 
drew their strength from a strong Turkish Empire. The 
Indian Muslims had great expectations from Turkey and 
many of them were exiled or imprisoned for taking part in 
movements furthering the Turkish cause. These leaders were 
Maulana Ubaidullah Sindhi, Maulana Hussain Ahmed 
Madani, Maulana Saeed Ahmed, and Maulana Siddiq Ahmed. 
The late Maulana Sindhi, along with Dr Noor Mohammad 
Shaikh, 8 was granted refuge in Afghanistan until their political 
activities began causing embarrassment to King Amanullah 
of Afghanistan. In this struggle for freedom the late Shaikh 
Shamsuddin took an active part. In Madinah our humble 
house hosted these great leaders and the late Shaikh Sahib 
was their special adviser. 

I have mentioned earlier that the British had tricked the 
Arabs and the ruler of Madinah. Sharif Ali was playing into 
their hands by conspiring against Turkey. Many great 
intellectuals of India went to dissuade him. I remember well, 
Maulana Husain Ahmed Madani, Maulana Mohammad 
Siddiq, and Maulana Saeed Ahmed who had also arrived in 
Madinah and walked barefoot from Baab Amri (railway 
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station of Madinah) to the residence of Kemal Pasha. 
Dr Shaikh Shamsuddin was also part of this delegation and 
assisted in the efforts of these intellectuals. Fakhri Pasha and 
Basri Pasha had also arrived on this quest. They both stayed 
there for three days and arranged for scholars to address the 
populace and distributed wagons of wheat brought over from 
Syria while a very impressive procession marched with 
exemplary discipline. 

It pains me to recall those terrible times when these holy 
places were desecrated, and to reflect on the ingratitude which 
was shown by the Arabs towards Turkey. But despite the 
efforts of eminent men the Sharif remained adamant. Seeing 
Sharif s obduracy, it was decided that to render him ineffective 
arms would not be laid down. Basri Pasha and Fakhri Pasha 
stayed on till the end. 

During those days when talk of war was at its height, 
Shaikh Sahib wished to learn the proper recitation of the 
Quran but Maulana Shaikh al Hind remonstrated, saying this 
was not a time for learning but for picking up your sword 
and confronting the enemy and for spending your wealth in 
this cause. Shaikh al Hind wished to return to his country, 
but he was restrained and was finally handed over to the 
British who kept him as a prisoner of war in Malta. 


Me 14 I I It) I) 
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NOTES 

1. Under Enver I’asha the Young I urk Movement deposed the Sultan 
in 1909. During the Balkan Wars 1912-13, Turkey had lost its 
European territories. During the First World War, Turkey threw in 
ns lot with the Central Powers and under the Arab revolt lost much 
of its Empire. But Mustafa Kemal Ataturk’s spectacular military 
strategy at the battle of Gallipo li helped I urkey regain lost territory 
as well as international recognition as the Republic of Turkey. 
Subsequently, the independent kingdoms of Jordan and Iraq were set 
_U£ while Egypt and Palestine came under British control and Syria 
under that of France. 

2. After Turkey’s entry into the First World War, the Allies were afraid 
it might rally the Muslim population against them. To counteract 
this and to preserve the freedom of navigation of the Suez canal, 
Britain decided in 1914 to end the fiction of maintaining a High 
Commissioner in Egypt and openly annexed it as a British 
Protectorate, thus taking over complete control. 

3. Sharif Hussein: Emir of Makkah from 1908 to 1917. On 27 June 
1 H6, he issued a proclamation in which he announced himself as a 
direct descendant of the Prophet Muhammad (pbuh) and a true 
leader of the Islamic f aith, a claim which was not supported by 
Britain although the latter had received support from him against 
T urkey. 

4. In pursuit of their hidden agenda of obtaining British support for 
their struggle for independence from Turkey. 

5. 1 he Arab revolt (1916-1918) was initiated by Hussein bin Ali, the 
Sherif of Makkah with the aim of securing independence from 
Ottoman I urkey and creating a unified single Arab state stretching 
from Allepo in Syria to Aden in Yemen. In their revolt against 
I urkey they had the blessings and active cooperation of Britain. A 
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British military officer, popularly known as Lawrence of Arabia, 
played a very significant role in these events. He succeeded in 
persuading the Arabs to attack the Hejaz railway instead of trying to 
drive the Ottomans out of Madinah, offering Britain’s support for 
Arab independence. This strategy resulted in tying up the Ottoman 
troops in defence of the railway and rendering it militarily vulnerable 
and economically destitute. The coastal city of Wejh was the base of 
these attacks on the Hejaz railway. 

6. Won over by the gold that was so freely dispersed by Britain through 
its emissaries (such as Lawrence of Arabia). 

7. Through repeated savage attacks. 

8. Dr .Noor Mohammad: born Motiram Jagtiani. His mother and 
Ghulam Fatima’s mother were sisters. He was the first Sindhi Muslim 
doctor. He had migrated to Afghanistan along with Ubaidullah 
Sindhi as a result of the Hijrat movement when India was declared 
Darul Harb for the Muslims. He was a prominent member of the 
Congress committee in Kabul. When King Amanullah restrained 
their political activities, Ubaidullah Sindhi and he went to Moscow 
although the king personally asked them to stay on because of their 
useful services. However they refused, claiming they had come only 
to win support for the independence of their country and not to serve 
Afghanistan. In this they made a great sacrifice by refusing handsome 
emoluments. Dr Noor Mohammad on invitation from King Zahir 
Shah visited Afghanistan again in 1931 and was employed in the 
military hospital and made an honorary colonel. He was very close 
to King Zahir Shah of Afghanistan. He sent for his family in 1931 

to join him, returning to Hyderabad in 1949. His daughter was A. 

married to Ghulam Fatima’s younger son, Saeed. (Maulana 
Ubaidullah Sindhi by Hajjan Shaikh, published by the National 
Institute of Historical and Cultural Research, Islamabad 1986). 








T he war 1 had now intensified and Madinah was 
under attack resulting in a great deal of confusion. 
Added to that was the distress caused by scarcity of 
basic food items. I he residents received their rations on the 
basis of cards supplied to them. It all depended on the arrival 
of grain and edibles from Syria. If the wagons failed to arrive 
there would be no food for many days. On one occasion 
Shaikh Sahib bought 10 kilos of grain for one guinea 2 and 
brought it home stealthily in the dark of the night. He was 
afraid that if he were waylaid by robbers he would not only 
lose the grain but also his life. Such was the situation in those 
days yet many of us were still unwilling to leave till finally 
the outbreak of the plague became a decisive factor and 
people were forcibly removed by the police and put on 
trains.' This was a heartbreaking time because many families 
were separated, husbands from wives, and children from 
parents. People complained that the forced eviction was 
creating horrific problems and if it had to be done it should 
be managed in an organized manner under the supervision of 
the head of some family. It was decided that the task would 
be entrusted to Shaikh Abdur Rehman and Shaikh 
Shamsuddin who would ensure that no unnecessary distress 
was caused. People came in large numbers to register 
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themselves for deportation and special trains started running. 
I, too, had to undertake this journey. 

Shaikh Sahib had only 300 gold guineas which he gave to 
Abdur Rehman in spite of my protest. We now had only the 
money which was in my possession. Not only did this man 
not return this money but he gave us a lot of trouble later. 
On two previous occasions also I had prevented Shaikh Sahib 
from throwing away his money. From amongst the Indians 
in Madinah, one Abdur Rehman al Riaz had very close 
connections with the Turkish government. When we left 
Madinah, it was he who arranged for our stay in the Indian 
Transit camp and procured two rail wagons in which we 
could put all our belongings. At the Mada’in Saleh Station 1 
we received official rations of olive oil, flour, pulses, and dried 
meat. I volunteered to cook a meal for everyone which ended 
up as a banquet. 
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For many days a part of the wagon would remain our 
home. Because of fear of attacks by the Bedouins the train 
moved very slowly and often halted when an attack was 
believed to be imminent. The railway line damaged by the 
Bedouins required frequent repairs, which further slowed 
down the speed of the train. Two wagons carrying Turkish 
troops for our security accompanied us. At one point the train 
stopped suddenly as an attack by the Bedouins was feared. 
This frightened everyone, but a young Turk, barely eighteen 
years old, got off the train, and asked us to remain calm and 
take courage. On the way we came across the corpse of a 
Turkish officer and took it along for burial. When we reached 
the next station we saw a number of Bedouin corpses strewn 
about. Such was the nature of our momentous journey! 

It took us twenty-one days to reach Syria, where we stayed 
very comfortably, courtesy of the Government of Turkey. In 
Damascus we were treated as official guests and our hotel stay 
was paid for by the Government of Turkey. 

Shaikh Sahib met Jamal Pasha,^ in Syria, who offered him 
all courtesy and made excellent arrangements to send us to 
Adana in Turkey. He wrote a letter for the governor and 
provided us with an escort. Shaikh Sahib advised Jamal Pasha 
to set up a colony in Damascus where the Indian refugees 
could reside permanently but this could not be implemented 
due to the war. All provisions were arranged for us by the 
Government of 1'urkey. We left our rented house to stay in 
an evacuated official house. Shaikh Sahib also started his 
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medical practice on a small scale and visited the refugee 
hospital, which eased our situation. 

Adana boasts beautiful buildings with several departments 
that catered to the needs of a population of approximately 
one hundred thousand. A stream runs through the city 
making it very picturesque. There was an American mission 
close to our house as well as residences of Armenians, Greeks, 
and the French who lived there and ran their businesses. An 
Englishman had been living there for many years. We took a 
place on rent and Shaikh Abdur Rehman stayed in one of the 
rooms. In spite of this proximity I continued to observe strict 
purdah as I disapproved of his familiarity. After a while the 
government installed the refugees in different villages. 

In those days Shaikh Abdur Rehman fell sick and with 
great effort we were able to get him admitted in the hospital. 
I had often complained to Shaikh Sahib about him as I did 
not like his behaviour towards me. The man filed a case 
against Shaikh Sahib from which he was released after much 
difficulty. Now the Shaikh realized what sort of man he was. 

In Adana we were under the supervision of the department 
of refugees. Trade was based on honesty and there was no 
adulteration. Most imported items were in short supply or 
prohibitively expensive. Olive or sesame oil was commonly 
used. The population was largely literate and military service 
was compulsory. Every male was required to join the army 
on attaining the age of 18 years and serve for five years, after 
which he could revert back to the pursuit of his education or 
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take up a profession. Paper currency was commonly used but 
with the continuation of the war the value of this currency 
had fallen drastically. The Turkish Guinea which used to 
fetch Rs 14 was now valued at Rs 30. To meet the expenses 
of the war the government had to print additional currency, 
thus depreciating its value. 

The environment in Adana where we had taken up 
residence was quite different. There was one judge or 
magistrate who dealt with both civil and criminal cases. There 
was a sense of informality in the judicial process and petitions 
were disposed off the next day. Handcuffs and ankle chains 
were not used, as hardened criminals were accompanied by a 
number of guards. Any petitioner could go to the governor’s 
office where he would be offered a seat and asked the reason 
for his visit. Tea would be served and offered to the petitioner 
as well. Then the governor himself would offer a cigarette. 
Shaikh Sahib told me he had seen poor women enter the 
office of the governor who would listen to their complaints 
and offer instant redress. On one occasion, the governor was 
travelling in his car and came across a young man who had 
been knocked down by another vehicle. The governor stopped 
his car, got out, and called the police to take the wounded 
man to hospital. He would often walk through the streets 
unescorted. 

Revenue was charged in kind, not in cash. The city was 
divided into several sectors, each under a caretaker who was 
responsible for collecting the revenue and depositing it in the 
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official godown. The city radiated order and general well 
being. 

The Turks are a handsome race, especially their women, 
who are very beautiful. They are fair in colour and restrained 
in their speech, and large hearted, unlike the Arabs who are 
very voluble but of doubtful intent. 

Labourers would change into their work clothes while at 
work and get back into their clean clothes before returning 
home. The floors of their houses were washed daily and 
housewives laundered all the family garments. They are a 
hospitable people and offered guests coffee and cigarettes. 
Trust was evident in trade as there was no adulteration in 
anything. 

Bread was made and preserved in a unique manner; a 
whole month’s supply of bread was made and wrapped in a 
thick piece of cloth, and just before sitting down to eat, the 
required quantity was taken out, wrapped in a wet cloth, and 
warmed up before serving. Thus, one did not need to spend 
too much time in the kitchen. They did not eat much rice, 
their staple diet being coarse grain which they called ‘burgul’, 
dried meat, cheese, fruit, and olive oil. They ate with a spoon 
to avoid washing of hands in the cold. They also ate a lot of 
sweets made from sesame seeds which kept them warm in 
winter. Honey was often solid and had to be sliced with a 
knife. 

They had good educational institutions from which my 
son, Ziauddin and my daughter, Maryam passed out. 
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Agriculture was dependent on rain but since the soil was good 
vegetables and grass were seen growing even on rooftops. It 
was a beautiful sight to see their balconies laden with 
flowers. 

The Turks are mostly monogamous except occasionally 
when they claim one woman cannot cope with the manage¬ 
ment! In fact, it would appear that culturally, they are closer 
to Europe than the Muslims of Asia and the Middle East. 
People of all faiths, Muslims, Christians, and Jews often 
shared their meals and I have seen them drink from the same 
carafe of water. In contrast, the Muslim, Sikh, and Hindu 
soldiers drank water from separate beakers which the Turks 
found very peculiar. But today it saddens me to note that 
some Muslims will not share their drinking glasses with other 
Muslims because they consider them unclean on account of 
their sect or caste. Yet every Muslim believes in the same God 
and the same Book. 

In Adana, both alcohol and pork were available freely in 
the Armenian locality and no Muslim objected to this. The 
wealthy had beautiful farm houses where they would go for 
a vacation. 

The Turkish soldiers were not mercenaries and as such they 
often wondered why the Indians were prepared to fight 
someone else’s war for a pittance. Many Sikhs, Punjabis, and 
Gorkhas, 6 were kept in camps situated some distance from 
Adana. The husband of a poor Turkish woman from whom 
we used to buy milk and who visited us occasionally, was a 
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soldier in the army. Of her three sons, one died in the war, 
the other was a prisoner of war in Burma, and the third had 
gone to fight in Arabia. Of the third son she had no news. 
She was now looking after his children. 

As most of the men were at war, agricultural produce had 
been adversely affected, resulting in severe food shortages. In 
Adana, the Turks allotted us a bungalow with a beautiful 
garden where a Christian used to live. This was a delightful 
place. In order to earn a regular income we opened a ration 
store. I would help in sorting out the nuts and grinding the 
wheat for Shaikh Sahib to place in the store. 

Maulana Shaikh al Hind had been released around this 
time and was living in a portion of a house given to us by the 
Turkish government. In 191$, I gave birth to our daughter, 
Khadija, in that very house. Those were difficult times as 
there was a shortage of food and there were eight of us to be 
fed. Fortunately, our store stood us in good stead as necessities 
could be obtained in times of dire need. Often, ration 
provided by the government would be added to our simple 
fare. 

After the demise of Sultan Mohammad Rishad, Sultan 
Waheeduddin was appointed the Khalifa. He entered into 
secret negotiations with Britain’s representative General 
Townsend who was stationed in Turkey, and surrendered 
unconditionally after signing a peace pact. Immediate orders 
were issued to the Turkish armed forces to lay down all arms. 
The Straits of the Dardanelles were opened and British forces 
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occupying Palestine pushed the Germans out and entered 
Syria. The French and British armies docked at the French 
port of Marseilles entered Adana, the latter taking over 
control of the railways, while the French took over civil 
management. This was a terrible time as the Turks were 
replaced by British and French officers. Women felt insecure 
and no longer moved around freely. 

During this period, however, we had made the acquaintance 
of many influential people and were leading a very comfortable 
life. Since Britain and France had won the war against 
Turkey, the original owners were getting back their property. 
We too, had to close down our store and vacate the house 
because both belonged to the Armenians, and we had to shift 
to a rented house. The city suffered very heavy rains and we 
spent three months in that terrifying rain 

In those days the war wounded were being treated in a 
town called Gulbeq where doctors were sorely needed. Shaikh 
Sahib knew some of the military officers and offered his 
services as a doctor. They asked him to round up all the 
Indians and report back to the military. Arrangements were 
made to feed these Indians before sending them to Marseilles 
for their onward journey to India via Egypt. Shaikh Sahib 
then told the British that he was looking for employment. 
Colonel Bird, the establishment officer, gave him an appoint¬ 
ment letter (see p. 71 facsimile) and asked him to report to 
the hospital in Gulbeq. This hospital had been established by 
the Germans, primarily for the railway employees and had a 
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Gesellschaft fur den Bau 
n Eiaenbahnen in der TOrkei. 

BAU DER BAGDADBAHN. 

Oar VortUnd der Bnuibloilung I. 

frMMN. 

Hl*IN Ota kino MAVROOORDATO 
•FOR BAODAOBAM- 
BELKMIOIK 

BAODAOBAU EIN8 AOANA 

J. N» p.IIl 85/5. 


SbtUtntdih, dtt% 


th 


March 


1/Ni. 


Shanaeiddin Esq, 

Indian Dootor 

at A D A M A 

o/o Brit3h officer in charge of Adana 
railway Station. 


Referring to the letter adressed to Colonel 
Bird R.JS. at Belemedik I an willing to employ you an a doctor at 
Kelebek for the Construction Se-vioe. {'m* /»**•*» 

Your salary is for the present fixed at. 100 turkish 
Pounds a month,free lodging for you and your family. 

Your salary shall begin from the day you start from 
Adana to take up your sorvioe. 

An allowance of 60 Potr. (fifty Piasters) a day shall 
paid for every night that you are obliged to be away from your 
residence on duty and thirty piasters a day for absence from yowr 
meaidenoe of more than six hours on duty at day time. 

A month) notice shall be given you if the Company does 
not require your services any r.or6 and in caoo yf-u intend giving- up 
your work you have to inform the Chier Engineer a month before. 

Please acknowledge this letter and let me knofr if ,you 
agree to this arrangement and tell me wich day you shall begin serv: 

Yours sinoerely 


AnlBgen. 


CHIRP ENGINEER 




Facsimile of the appointment letter given to Shaikh Sahib by Colonel Bird 
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large number of Armenians working in it. Shaikh Sahib 
gradually asserted himself, and employed l urks in their place, 
sending for us later. 

During this time Shaikh Sahib expressed a desire to contact 
those we had left behind in Sindh, but then fell ill. After eight 
days of suffering from influenza we had lost all hope. You can 
well imagine my condition, alone in a foreign country, at this 
difficult time, with no family support. We prayed hard for 
his recovery and finally our prayers were answered when he 
opened his eyes. The first thing he did was to write letters to 
my father, Shaikh Abdullah, Shaikh Noor Mohammad’s 
brother, and a friend in Hyderabad. He mentioned the birth 
of our two daughters and details of what had transpired since 
we left our home. 

As soon as he had recovered, our luck also returned. He 
was employed as a doctor by the military and along with that 
came a first class bungalow for our residence with a beautiful 
garden and fountains. Board was also included on a salary 
equivalent to 200 guineas a month 

Because of the war, each person lived as if he were in 
transit. We also adopted this lifestyle, keeping our possessions 
to the bare minimum, and always prepared to pack up and 
depart at short notice. Shaikh Sahib was out of the city quite 
often in connection with his work. One day, an announcement 
was made requiring surrender of all weapons. Strict action 
would be taken against defaulters failing to do so. I was very 
worried as Shaikh Sahib was away and his licensed weapon 
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was in the house and handing it over was beyond the 
children’s competence or mine. So I kept the gun and 
ammunition in an obvious place and decided if anyone 
enquired I would say that in the absence of a male these could 
not be deposited. 

A search was ordered. In this operation the soldiers behaved 
badly and often took away valuables. The women were 
routinely humiliated so they did not stir out of their homes 
unescorted. As the railway was under British management 
they were able to transport many valuables and machinery 
through the port of Marseilles. 

One day, the police came to search our house and for the 
first time I put aside my veil to speak to the men. 1 told them 
to take away the gun, which 
they did. They, then, barged 
into the house of Shaikh al Hind 
Maulana Mahmoodul Hassan, 
which aroused my anger. I 
mustered up some courage and 
told them they had no right to 
enter his house. The police left 
but the neighbours frightened 
me by saying the authorities 
would treat the affair of the 
gun as concealment, and arrest 
Shaikh Sahib and he might 
possibly be hanged for it. You 



Reprimanding soldiers for barging into 
the residence of Shaikh al Hind. 
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can well imagine my condition. Seeing my anxiety Shaikh al 
Hind reassured me and then went to the police to explain my 
position. Thank God, the affair ended well. 

By now the Turks were also aroused and started to retaliate. 
The British and French camps, especially the railway, came 
under attack. The British then handed over the administration 
of the railways to the French who inflicted much cruelty on 
the Turks. I witnessed an incident when, in an altercation 
between a Turk and an Indian soldier, the officer arbitrarily 
shot dead the Turk. Daily, the French and Armenian troops 
would march in the city making their presence known. The 
Turks now vowed to fight for their freedom rather than to 
suffer the humiliation of subjugation. Their struggle 
eventually gave rise to a leader like Mustafa Kemal. 

When Shaikh Sahib came back I narrated the whole story 
and insisted that from then on we would all stay together, 
even if it meant living in a smaller house. So we moved to a 
small bungalow in the premises of the hospital. Although it 
was not as big as our previous house, it had all the facilities, 
including a garden with fruit trees. We found a very decent 
woman, Sughra bai , from the Barelvi refugees, to look after 
our daughter, Khadija. Eventually, she returned with us to 
Hyderabad and later left for Barelvi. 

I had an enquiring mind and was always keen to learn. As 
by now I was relieved from much of the housework and knew 
that some day we would return home, I decided to learn more 
about our host country and its people. So, after consulting 
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Shaikh Sahib, I visited many Turkish homes. In the most 
famous household, I paid special attention to the decor of 
their dining room, their food, and its presentation. Apart 
from this I also noted the relationship of the members of the 
family and the manner in which they responded to one other. 
My next visit was to the Bokhari House so I could compare 
their lifestyle. 

We lived in Adana for twelve months. As there was no 
school or madrassah in the neighbourhood, the children were 
given lessons at home. One day, Shaikh Sahib expressed his 
desire to return to Madinah. We had by then received replies 
to our letters sent earlier through which we learnt that Shaikh 
Ghulam Mohammad, Shaikh Sahib’s uncle, and father of 
Sjighra (Begum Hassanally Abdur Rehman) had died. And 
my youngest sister, Zubaida, had also passed away. My father 
Shaikh Abdal Rahim had left for Sirhind. In fact, we got 
much of the news from the letters of Shaikh Abdullah. 
Women are known to be the weaker sex and as I read this 
sad news of deaths and sicknesses I couldn’t stop the tears 
flowing down my eyes and I had a strong desire to fly like a 
bird across the oceans to my loved ones. 

As I meditated on these happenings, we received news of 
our transfer to another station. Within twenty-four hours we 
had packed our belongings and settled in this place which was 
quite small. We had barely hired domestic help and settled 
when after only one month we were told to return to Adana. 
Life is strange as we had to stay in the very guesthouse which 
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Shaikh Sahib and Shaikh Abdur Rehman had rejected 
earlier. 


NOTES 

1. First World War. 

2. Guinea: At that time it was valued at Rs 14, equivalent to about one 
sixth of a dollar. 

3. Possibly to Syria. 

4. A Saudi Ministry for Antiquities and Museums has launched the 
Mada’in Salih project with the financial assistance of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. An expedition is reported to be conducting the most 
extensive excavation in decades at Mada’in Salih. The city, also 
known as Al Hijr, features over a hundred tombs carved into the 
mountainsides. About 450 miles from Petra, it is thought to mark 
the southern extremity of the Nabatean Kingdom. A significant 
discovery is a restored wall at Mada’in Salih honouring the Roman 
Emperor, Marcus Aurelius. ‘New Pieces of Mada’in Salih Puzzle’ by 
Peter Harrigan in Saudi Aramco World, July/August print edition of 
2007, pp. 14-23. 

5. Jamal Pasha: C.hulam Fatima’s appreciation of his courtesy contrasts 
with his reputation among the Arabs as Jamal the Butcher for 
executing several Syrian national leaders on 6 May 1916. Such are 
the historical perceptions for even today, this day is observed in Syria 
as Martyrs Day. 

6. Gorkhas: Men from Nepal who are reputed to make good soldiers. 




Homeward Bound 



A s the war drew to a close the government was 
sending back, at official expense, all those who 
wished to be repatriated. We wanted to take 
advantage of this facility, and though Shaikh Sahib was not 
ready yet, he agreed at my insistence. Initially, he tried to find 
some way of staying back but there was neither hope of 
business nor of employment. We were placed officially in 
tents where we spent six months after which the journey 
home began. 

The journey to Syria was chaotic and nightmarish due to 
overcrowding in the trains. We arrived in Halab (Allepo) in 
Syria in November 1919. Halab is an old trading post with 
beautiful buildings. We had visited this city in 1914 as well, 
on our way to Adana. Earlier, at that time, every Arab cursed 
the 'l urks calling them tyrants and wishing the British would 
take over, but now they were longing for the return of the 
Turks. As we were coming from Turkey they asked when the 
l urks would come and rescue them from the British! 

It seems that many Armenian Christians who were living 
in Halab were instigated by the British occupying power to 
provoke the Arabs who, as a consequence, retaliated by 
plundering and murdering the Armenians while the French 
and British armies watched. I was told that to chastise the 
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Arabs, 100 influential people were sent to the gallows and 
100 were sent into exile. As there was considerable tension 
between the French and British armies, the British forces left 
and only the French remained. The Dutch consul was 
appointed to represent Britain. Shaikh Sahibs knowledge of 
English, Turkish, and Arabic helped him to establish contact 
with the officials and made life easier for us. 

We then took a train to Haifa which ran along the 
coastline. I he British had made this railway line along the 
coast so it could be protected by their navy. Along the railway 
line, ran a water pipe which turned the desert into a garden. 
From Haifa we took a train for Bait ul Muqadas (Jerusalem). 
This place was green with vegetation. We stayed for a week 
in a camp for Indians, paying our respects at the monuments 
of all the prophets. There was a life size statue of the Virgin 
Mary covered with precious stones and gold. At the church 
of the Prophet Isa (Jesus Christ) we saw a large number of 
priests in black robes at the monuments of Hazrat Isa and 
Hazrat Maryam (Mary). Even the birthplace of the Prophet 
Essa was not lit. Strangely, the keys to the monuments were 
in the custody of the Muslims. Many Christians were there 
to pay homage. Most of these places were dark and the priests 
would hold candles over the heads of the worshippers to 
provide some light. We offered our evening prayers there. In 
those days it was the Muslims who were die custodians of all 
the monuments and holy sites in Jerusalem. 
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All the mausoleums of the Christians were located eight 
miles away from the city centre, near the waterworks, under 
the control of British soldiers. The public was prohibited from 
going near the place. Every house had a large well which 
received rainwater for domestic use. I heard that officials would 
enter a house and put some chemical in the well to render the 
water unfit for human use, and a reward was offered to anyone 
who would close down their well so that the populace would 
depend only on the official source of water. The strategy 
behind this was probably the old crusade philosophy that 
whoever controls water and light will control their users. 

We hired carriages so we could pay homage to the 
Prophets, Yaqub (Jacob), Ibrahim (Abraham), Ismail 
(Ishmael), and Ishaq (Issac). For me it is impossible to 
describe my state of mind and the spiritual elation of those 
times. God has been most gracious to this part of the world 
in that such great prophets were sent here from time to time 
to guide its people who were entrusted with the care of this 
heritage. Historically, Jerusalem has been in the care of 
Muslims who have looked after it to the best of their ability. 
It is, however, very painful for the Muslims of the world that 
this area should now be in the possession of the Jews. The 
defeat of the Arab majority at the hands of the Jews is an 
important turn in history. It is nature’s warning to the 
Muslims, who, overconfident of their majority, forgot that 
their common enemy was Israel. Instead of confronting Israel, 
the Muslims fought one another and brought upon themselves 
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their own downfall. The world acknowledges the strong while 
the weak are weeded out. Weakness has always invited 
aggression and eventual destruction. 

We went on to Egypt where we saw the graves of Hazrat 
Yusuf (Joseph) and Bibi Zulaikha. We met many of our 
companions from Adana, who had all arrived here from 
different countries. We stayed in Egypt comfortably for six 
months and used the opportunity to visit many historical 
sites. The Egyptians hated the British and longed to be 
independent. There was great resentment against the British 
and the local press was vociferous in demanding the 
withdrawal of British troops. For security reasons, the British 
camp was two miles outside the city limits. British soldiers 
could not move around freely. There were many Muslims in 
our camp, including Ghulam Naqshband Pathan, 1 who was 
accompanied by his sons who were later sent to Kabul in 
Afghanistan. Once, Shaikh Sahib was able to enter the 
prisoner’s camp with the help of an Indian doctor stationed 
there, but as soon as he was spotted by the British guard, the 
doctor was called up and interrogated. There were also some 
people from Yemen in this camp, who said they had been 
brought there with the promise of being sent to Istanbul. The 
treatment meted out to the Turkish prisoners was unspeakable, 
even now 1 shudder every time 1 recall those days. 

When the First World War ended, the Egyptians started a 
protest movement against the British occupation of their 
country. The announcement in May 1919, that Lord Alfred 
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Milner would draw up a constitution for Egypt, under the 
British Protectorate, met with ,protest and derision. A 
country-wide strike was called against the Milner commission. 
In many places there were riots against British occupation. 
For security reasons, the British camp was two miles outside 
the city limits and their personnel were prohibited from 
stirring out as it was no longer safe for them. British soldiers 

S could not move around freely. At the entrance to the streets 

there were warning signs, for many who dared enter them 

I had disappeared. 2 In their camps the menials addressed the 

British officers with contempt but the latter were told not to 
retaliate. 

These power games were also evident during the Arab 
revolt when Britain poured in a lot of gold to win Arab 
support against Turkey. A ten rupee note fetched only fifteen 
silver coins and a guinea also did not fetch much. The 
Bedouins themselves said they had more guineas than they 
could use. They would attack when they received the gold 
and when there was no gold there was no attack. An 
Englishman Shaikh Sahib met also corroborated this and said 
that they had poured in much gold to ensure the Bedouin 
revolt succeeded. If Turkey had not invested so much in 
Arabia, and instead consolidated its power to confront the 
British, they might have avoided defeat. 

We now proceeded to Makkah where we were lodged in a 
guesthouse. The caretaker was an Arab, Shaikh Swaleh 
Effendi, who was very hospitable. He gave a party in our 
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honour. He was very keen that we should stay back and 
Shaikh Sahib start his medical practice there. In fact, he even 
offered the hand of his daughter in marriage for our son. His 
family and ours had maintained a very intimate relationship. 
They were like close relatives and each of us wept when 
parting. Shaikh Sahib was also tempted as he liked the place 
and its climate. He gave in an application for the post of a 
doctor to the British High Commissioner which, unfortunately, 
was rejected. 

We now left by rail for the port of Suez, where we were 
put up in the Indian camp. We met all our old friends, some 
of whom later left for Makkah. Suez is a beautiful city with 
magnificent buildings. It was a port of call for most European 
ships. Some Sindhi Hindus had set up their businesses there. 
We stayed in Suez for four months and, in March 1920, we 
set sail for India. 


NOTES 

Sindh. They 

Egypt was a 
forces were 




1. A member of an Afghan family settled in Hyderabad, 
were looked upon by her family as their spiritual pirs. 

2. As many were kidnapped and never heard of again. 
Protectorate of Britain. 7’he much hated British 
threatened by a hostile local population. 


'J Home and Family Affairs 


A fter four months of interrogation and scrutiny in the 
Indian camp we were allowed to leave. We set sail, 
arriving in Bombay after a journey of fourteen days. 
Dr Noor Mohammad and many friends and relatives were 
there to welcome us in Bombay and later on in Hyderabad. 
In the beginning, we stayed in Seth Aminuddin’s house where 
my brother and sisters were staying, but after fifteen days we 
moved into a house in Fakir Jo Pir. 1 2 Finally, we moved into 
our own house after it was renovated and made habitable. We 
later sold this house for 10,000 rupees. 

The late Shaikh Sahib, conscious of the value of time, 
always made maximum use of it, treasuring every moment. 
So, soon after our arrival, he started looking around for work. 
In a few days he set up his hospital in Saddar and also 
attended to his farm. In our absence he had inherited some 
agricultural land which he now nourished, ploughed and 
sowed. Soon these efforts yielded enough for us to live on 
comfortably. While we were in foreign lands the education 
of our two children, Ziauddin and Maryam, had suffered 
because of our travels; my son had passed his matriculation 
in Turkey and he needed to join an institution for further 
studies. My daughter was taught to read the Quran at home 
and had received some elementary lessons in English as well. 
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However, my son did not settle down in the medical college 
in Hyderabad, so, with the advice and help of Moulvi 
Habibur Rehman, he was admitted to the Tibbia Medical 
College in Delhi to study Unanr medicine. 

At that time, Abdullah AkhundV brother accompanied by 
the Pir of Sirhind, a close associate of our family, came with 
a proposal for his brother, Abdullah, for our daughter 
Maryam. In spite of the difference in age, she was seventeen 
and he forty-three, we accepted, as this was an honourable 
family and he had an impeccable reputation. These are the 
qualities, not wealth and ostentation, which mattered in those 
days. Well, as ordained, this marriage was solemnized. They 
have three daughters and three sons. 

After Maryam left for her husbands home I felt very lonely 
and depressed which affected Shaikh Sahib. He wrote and 
asked Ziauddin to take me away to Delhi where, to keep myself 
fruitfully occupied, I got admitted to a cqurse in midwifery in 
the Tibbia College on a stipend of Rs 7 per month. At the same 
time, my two daughters, Ayesha and Khadija were also 
admitted in Delhi to the Queen Mary’s School where I was 
allowed to stay along with them, so I could be close to them. 
Living in the school compound, close to young people and 
senior educators, was a very enlightening experience as it 
provided me an opportunity to observe everyone at close 
quarters. During this period 1 got acquainted with Dr Mrs 
Wilson who was overtly hostile to Muslim girls. I reported her 
to the school authorities which resulted in her removal. 






I got to know a young girl in the hospital in Delhi, whose 
cousin became my daughter-in-law. This created a new and 
closer relationship between us. It was then that we decided 
to take a house on rent for Rs 25 per month. During my stay 
in Delhi, I looked after the children while Shaikh Sahib 
would visit us for two months every six months. In the 
meantime, I had completed two years of the midwifery course 
which proved useful later when we set up our hospital on our 
farm near Hyderabad. 

We met my son’s future in-laws (Mian Ishaq) through the 
girl I had befriended at the hospital. We liked the family very 
much and they approved of Ziauddin . We decided it was 
time for him to get married and settle down, but we needed 
to find him a job in the hospital so that he could earn his 
own living. Six months after we returned to Hyderabad we 
received the consent of the girl’s parents to our proposal for 
the marriage of their daughter to Ziauddin. As Maryam was 
unwell in those days the engagement had to be postponed 
but later, when we went to Delhi to fetch the children, we 
formalized the proposal. Ziauddin and his wife remained 
fiancees for four years before they got married. I had earlier 
planned for him to marry my niece Sughra, who later 
married Hassanally Abdur Rehman, a well known lawyer in 
Karachi. 

To learn more about Ziauddin’s character and our family, 
Mian Ishaq came to Hyderabad surreptitiously in the guise 
of a merchant. We knew nothing of this. One day he came 
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to Ziauddin’s hospital on some pretext and one of our 
servants, who was also from Delhi, recognized him. Later, the 
servant discovered that he was staying in a hotel. One day, 
Ziauddin himself saw Mian Ishaq converting a Hindu to 
Islam in the Jamia Mosque and brought him to the house. 

Mian Ishaq 4 proposed that we should come to Kashmir to 
solemnize the nikah s but as it was snowing in Kashmir we 
had to postpone this event for a year. However, we sent 
Ziauddin to his in-laws with the customary sweets and gifts 
but they desired that some older member of the family be 
present. Later, my son-in-law, Abdullah Akhund, who had 
gone to Kashmir on a vacation, finalized a date for the 
wedding. We started making preparations for the wedding 
and left soon for the distant land of Kashmir. It was a simple 
wedding ceremony but one of my wishes to wed my son in 
the beautiful vale of Kashmir was realized. 

With the wedding over the couple settled down and were 
soon blessed with a son, Nizamuddin. He was barely forty 
days old when Shaikh Sahib fell seriously ill with pneumonia. 
Once again, we found ourselves coping with the uncertainties 
of life. Despair replaced hope as he pronounced his will; all 
hopes of recovery had been abandoned as every treatment had 
proved ineffective. 

The human mind is very strange as in happiness it hasn’t 
a care in the world but when saddened it loses consciousness. 
Besides giving him medication we spent night and day 
praying for his recovery. We had faith in the good men of 
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God and in the ef ficacy of their prayers and many of them 
visited our home. At this time our -thoughts went to Kazi 
Basruddin of Sehwan 6 who was a very religious man and his 
miracles were well known. Kazi Sahib came over and seeing 
the patient he pronounced that while death was preordained, 
the patient would not die of this illness. He gave Shaikh 
Sahib a strong purgative and then sat by praying. We had also 
asked Shaikh Sahib’s Hindu brother, who was a doctor, to 
come to the house and when he visited he administered an 
injection to Shaikh Sahib. My husband’s Hindu relatives were 
also informed of his sickness and they desired we call Agha 
Hassan Jan who came over himself. Alter a while Shaikh 
Sahib opened his eyes and gradually recovered. 

Here I would like to digress to state that relations with his 
Hindu brothers and family members continued normally. 
They would visit him and eat off the same table. In fact, my 
children and grandchildren have continued to keep up these 
relationships. They have visited us in Pakistan after Partition 
and hosted my family members in Bombay and Delhi, and 
shown much affection. 

After describing our travels and lives in foreign lands, I 
now feel the need to dwell on the great sacrifices offered by 
my late father, and the trials and tribulations he suffered 
during our absence, some of which we learnt through his 
letters and the rest on our return. 

During our absence Shaikh Ghulam Mohammad had 
passed away. He was married to my younger sister who was 
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pregnant at the time of his death. The care of the widow 
became my father’s responsibility who left no stone unturned 
in ensuring that she was well looked after. 

In the midst of this tragedy, the news that Noor 
Mohammad and Shaikh Abdullah, along with his wife and 
mother, had embraced Islam gave us much relief. N_o words_ 
are adequate to describe the elation and joy my father would 

experien ce when H indus embraced Islam as a result of his__ 

preaching. This had become the raison de etre of his life. 

The Khilafat movement evoked strong emotions and every 
Muslim became obsessed by dreams of freedom and the 
creation of an Islamic kingdom. The British had enforced a 
total ban on all activities organized in support of the Khilafat 
movement and crushed all those involved. The CID was 
extremely active and unearthed many underground groups 
who secretly made plans in support of the movement. As a 
result, many Muslims were thrown into jail or sent into 
exile. 

The Khilafat and the Silk Kerchief movements were now 
open secrets as they were disclosed to the government which 
took strict action against their perpetrators. However, some 
members of the latter group would disguise themselves as 
roaming fakirs in order to carry letters that were hidden in 
their walking sticks. My father was among those who 
participated in the silk kerchief scheme along with Haji Shah 
Baksh of Kamaro, and delivered many such letters. As is 
known, these missives were delivered to Maulana Ubaidullah 
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Sindhi, Maulana Mahmoodul Hassan, and the mujahideen in 
Khurasan, and Afghanistan; and were part of a plan to start 
agitation against British rule. The CID became aware of my 
father’s activities and kept a close watch on him. 

My father felt that he needed to urgently fulfil all his 
responsibilities because there was a warrant of arrest against 
him. As he had already betrothed his daughter to Abdul Aziz 
Kandahari, he sent him a telegram urging him to come 
quickly to get married. The marriage was performed in great J.- 

haste, so much so that even the clothes of the bride and ’ 

bridegroom could not be made due to financial constraints, 
my father having spent most of the funds on the groom’s 
education in Aligarh, from where he eventually graduated. 

My father was being shadowed by the police, so in order 
to evade them he boarded a train and was able to break free 
from their surveillance. Fortunately, he got off the train on 
the other side and managed to slip away from the police. He 
trekked to the village of Pir Jhando where he stayed for four 
or five days until the police tracked him down once again. 

Luck was on his side again for here too, he escaped to the 
home of the late Rais Allah Baksh, a very generous and kind 
person. Of the latter’s children, Rais Shafi Mohammad, kept 
alive the family tradition by donating his entire wealth for 
education. He constructed a boarding house in Hyderabad illicit 
for the college where students could stay during their 
academic years. 
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After a while my father left for Kutchh where he stayed 
with the followers of the Pir of Sirhind. To avoid being 
recognized he worked as a common labourer but his language 
and demeanour was such that his disguise failed to convince 
others. He then left for Sirhind Sharif where he worked in a 
mosque as a labourer and lived there for some time. 

But one day, he was recognized, even there. Actually, his 
looks and his manner of speech gave him away. One man 
took courage and addressed him saying he did not appear to 
be a common labourer and took him to his house. Much later 
I visited that mosque and saw the portion which he had 
helped to build. He had given news of his travels in his letters. 
We also learnt that Pir Khan Mohammad of Kamaro Sharif 8 
had helped him financially. In those days there was a plague 
epidemic and my father became its victim and died on the 
27th of Ramzan. Thus ended the dramatic life of my father, 
Shaikh Abdal Rahim, who, as a young lad was brought up in 
the luxury of a well to do 1 lindu househo ld of Hyderabad, 
but inspired by a passion for his new religion, suffered many 
travails in his lifetime. 

NOTES 



1. Resting place of the mendicants. Name given to the crossing. 

2. Unani: Oriental school of medicine with emphasis on herbal cures. 

3. Ghulam Fatima’s son-in-law. 

4. Her son’s father-in-law. 
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5. Formal acceptance of the marriage contract. 

6. He belonged to a well-known religious family reputed for their 
spiritual cures through prayers and meditation. 

7. Spiritual pirs of her family who were consulted at every occasion. 

8. Family friend. 








Afterword 



S o ends our grandmother’s story other foreign travels. 
But it was not the end other story. When she and her 
family returned home after eight years of living in 
foreign countries, Ghulam Fatima was only in her thirties, 
still a young woman with many long years ahead. 

Mother of a son and a daughter when only in her teens, 
she had two more daughters while overseas, the First was born 
in the Hejaz and the second in Adana, Turkey. One of her 
immediate concerns on returning home was to Find a suitable 
husband for her eldest daughter, Maryam. Through the usual 
network of neighbours and maids and barbers, one was soon 
found. Abdullah Akhund was twenty-odd years older than 
Maryam but belonged to a respectable family and was rising 
in his judicial career. 1 hcse were my parents. 

A few weeks after I was born, my grandmother gave birth 
to another daughter and later had more children in the years 
that followed, thus keeping her daughter company in the 
matter of childbearing. Married at the age of 14, she was a 
grandmother several times over before she was 40 and lived 
on to the ripe old age of 94—a matriarch of an extensive 
biood of children, grandchildren and great grandchildren, 
some of whom, like her, travelled to and settled in distant 
corners of the world. 
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My grandparents did not have a lot of money at the time 
and never did become rich, leaving the business of acquiring 
wealth to some of their children and grandchildren. To begin 
with they lived in a small house in Hyderabad in the quarter 
known as West Kutcha—‘ kutcha ' is riverside land which is 
inundated when the river is in flood and as such is very fertile 
and highly prized. The Indus must have shifted its bed by 
then for the river was miles away. 

Grandfather had some agricultural land somehow left to 
him despite the disputes and disinheritances that followed the 
conversions of the previous generation. It was about 30 miles 
from Hyderabad and a half day’s journey by horse and 
bullock cart along dirt roads. Fie grew rice on it—the red desi 
variety which no longer exists—that did not fetch a lot of 
money but was enough for him to buy a large, three-storied 
brick house, the highest house in the same West Kutcha 
neighbourhood. Everyone called it the 1 imari Manzil . 1 

These were years of great turmoil and change—the Khilafat 
Movement, the separation of Sindh from the Bombay 
Presidency to become a province in its own right, the Second 
World War, Gandhi’s Quit India Movement, and Finally, the 
creation of Pakistan. The Hindus, especially those from the 
Amil community to which my grandparents belonged, had 
served as high and trusted officials of the Talpur Mirs. I hey 
acquired a fluency in Persian as it was the court language of 
the Talpurs; Persian continued to retain its status even after 
the British conquest of Sindh. Members of the Amil 
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community adopted the dress style of the Talpurs, venerated 
Muslim saints and pirs and were devotees of Shah Abdul 
Latif, the great mystic poet of Sindh. Even today, Hindus 
from across the world with roots in Sindh visit the shrines of 
these saints and place chadars '' on their graves. But with all 
that, the Hindus and the Muslims did not live in the harmony 
that many Sindhis on both sides recall with nostalgia. 
Although the two communities lived alongside each other 
without overt hatred or rancour, there did exist between them 
an undercurrent of rivalry, with each community living in a 
separate social system and looking down on each other with 
mild scorn and denigration. 1 

In the countryside, the Hindu was the trader and money¬ 
lender, who ran the village economy and held in his pocket 
the IOUs of spendthrift Muslim zamindars . 4 But to the 
Muslims, zamindar and hart 5 alike, the little vanio 
(moneylender) was a timorous, donkey-riding object of 
ridicule. A Sindhi proverb puts in a nutshell the attitude of 
the Muslims towards the Hindus: 'bhari berri mein vanio garo' 
meaning that in an overloaded boat the heavy one is the 
bania b —hence the one who must be thrown out. 

The situation in the cities was different. Although the 
Hindus were a minority in Sindh, they dominated the 
government services, educational institutions, commerce and 
so forth (the reverse of the situation that prevailed in the 
United Provinces, Bihar, etc.). Their name for the poorer, 
largely illiterate and generally backward Muslims was jutt —a 
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rustic dimwit—a pejorative description that became the 
Hindus’ generic term for the Muslims. Years later, when I 
was Pakistan’s ambassador at the UN, during a flight, I found 
myself seated next to a gentleman who turned out to be a 
Sindhi-Hindu evacuee now settled in California. On learning 
that I, too, was from Sindh, he said—meaning no offence— 
Ah! So you arc a jutt and went on: ‘You know before 
Partition we Hindus and jutts lived together like sugar and 
milk’—a Sindhi expression meaning, in harmony. 

The reality was not quite ‘sugar and milk.' It is true that 
in Sindh there was no bloodshed or communal rioting as in 
other parts of India—except briefly in 1936 over the 
ownership of a piece of land known as Manzilgah and on 
another occasion when a Pathan zealot murdered the Hindu 
author of a scurrilous pamphlet on the Prophet (pbuh). But 
in my grandmother’s account of the conversion of her father 
and others, the underlying tension and sense of rivalry can be 
seen in the communalist reactions on both sides to what was 
essentially a personal matter. 

When some years before Partition it was decided that 
Sindh should have a university of its own instead of letting 
the Bombay University continue controlling and regulating 
the schools and colleges of Sindh, the proposal was strongly 
opposed by Hindu members of the Sindh assembly. They put 
forward a variety of reasons for doing so but essentially it was 
because the university board would have a majority of Muslim 
members. As the prospect of independence approached, in 
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Sindh as elsewhere in the country, political tensions further 
exacerbated the relationship between the two communities. 
And when Partition came most Hindus packed up and left. 

1'here is a view that the Hindu exodus from Sindh was 
deliberately engineered by the Indian National Congress 
(INC), and my grandmother’s uncle, Acharya Kripalani, who 
later became president of the INC, is mentioned in this 
context. 1 he INC thought or hoped that Sindh could not be 
run without Hindu officials, doctors, traders etc., and the 
collapse of Sindh would hasten that of Pakistan and Pakistan’s 
inevitable return to the fold. The abrupt Hindu exodus did 
indeed create difficulties, as for instance, overnight, 
Hyderabad’s Lady Dufferin Hospital found itself without 
nurses. However, there is no credible evidence to support this 
conspiracy theory; nor does it stand to reason that a whole 
mass of people could be induced to abandon their homes, 
properties and connections in pursuit of a not very certain 
political goal. 

OI course, in the minds of the Hindu community in Sindh 
there was fear and uncertainty about their future. I recall my 
grandfather’s Hindu brothers arriving at the Timari Manzil 
one morning in a state of total panic to which they had been 
brought by rumours of an imminent attack against the Hindu 
community. These rumours turned out to be unfounded but 
a few weeks after Partition, Hindus and Sikhs were attacked 
in Karachi; the casualties were relatively limited and the 
violence was quickly and firmly put down within the day. 
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Nevertheless, to the Hindu it was a portent of the future. 
Moreover, when Karachi became the provisional capital of 
Pakistan, houses were requisitioned to accommodate central 
government officials arriving from Delhi and elsewhere in 
India. (Incidentally, the practice continued long afterwards 
and was stopped only in Benazir Bhutto’s first government). 
Invariably, the houses requisitioned belonged to Hindus, 
because they were generally the ones who owned large houses. 
But also because subconsciously or otherwise, Hindus were 
seen (despite the Quaid-i-Azam’s much-quoted speech) as not 
quite Pakistani. 

Ghulam Fatima inherited her convert father’s Islamic 
devoutness five daily prayers, Ramzan fasts (my memory as 
a child of Ramzan is ol a physical trial but a festive occasion— 
the pre-dawn gathering of the whole family for sehri and then 
the impatient watch for the last rays of the sun to fade and 
the sound of the azaan, unamplified, from the neighbourhood 
mosque in order to break the fast); despite the pilgrimages 
she must have performed regularly during the years in the 
Hejaz, she went for Hajj again in her old age. She had also 
inherited her father’s censorious attitude to his former co¬ 
religionists and decried not only their worship of cows and 
numerous gods and goddesses but also their ‘wilincss’ in 
general, more so in their dealings with the simple-minded 
Muslims. But she was equally unsparing in her strictures 
against Muslims—their profligacy, womanizing, and 
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indolence—and compared them unfavourably with Hindus 
in these respects. 

1 can’t recall what Ghulam Fatima thought of Partition. 
She was not happy at the upheavals that ensued. Yet, as 
described in the introduction, when refugees from riot- 
stricken parts of India started pouring in, she rose swiftly to 
the occasion, mobilizing family, friends and neighbours to 
help. Her upbringing and outlook on life certainly made her 
favourable to the idea of an Islamic state but of one thing I 
am certain, she would not have considered the Afghanistan 
of the Taliban or what they plan for Pakistan, an Islamic 
state. 

Iqbal Akhund 

NOTES 

1. Three-storied house. 

2. Ruling dynasty of Sindh. 

3. Embroidered sheets of cloth spread over a grave. 

4. Landlords. 

5. Farmhand. 

6. A moneylender generally, but not necessarily so always. 

7. A few dilapidated structures in the proximity of the Sadh Bela mandir 
of the Hindus in Sukkur. Both the Muslims and the Hindus laid 
claim to it. The government decision favouring the Muslim claim led 
to bloody rioting and the fall of the ministry. 
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Witness from Sindh ecember 2011 

By Noor Jehah Mecklai 

‘His e>es burned with a smouldering, rich fire under 
the penthouse of his brows, and they made 
him beautiful.' Thus wrote Mark Tw ain of the 
sickly poet Robert Louis Stevenson, though he 
might well have been describing the robust Ghulam 
Fatima Shaikh - the ‘Sindhi matriarch' of the sub¬ 
title, bom into a wealthy Hindu family in the late 
19th century . Not that she was beautiful exactly, but 
looking at her in the frontispiece of this biography, 
one can see - behind the fire in her eyes, and indeed 
in her w hole face - a strength of will, conviction 
and determination. In fact, reading her 
reminiscences, as told to Rasheeda Husain, one 
would rush to add to this list resourcefulness, 
resilience, wifely devotion, courage, fortitude and 
the wisdom born of simplicity. 

But human nature combines many facets. Thus, 
along with her strength came a ‘she who must be 
obeyed' attitude, as well as a certain lack of 
sensitivity. At one point for instance, this led her to 

humiliate her daughter when she had her hair cut in 

honour of Kemal Ataturk S \ isit to her school by Ghulam Fatima Shaikh translated by Rasheeda 

during the family’s sojourn in Turkey. She also Husain Oxford University Press (Pakistan), 2011 

forced her granddaughter to go through a 'medieval farce’ of a marriage ceremony with her 
cousin - a marriage which the girl had steadfastly refused - waking the unwilling bride and 
the tousled, hapless bridegroom ‘in the middle of the night’ to do so. Presumably, the 
marriage was annulled. 

One reads Footprints in Time with the fascination engendered by recent history, especially 
that of the Subcontinent. Husain describes Ghulam Fatima as ‘the repository of much 
knowledge and experience of the historic times in which she lived,’ and truly she was witness 
to some epoch-making events, including Partition. Her granddaughter, who also appears in 
the book, says that she cannot recall Ghulam Fatima’s thoughts on the actual idea or fact of 
Partition. However, she recalls vividly how ‘In 1947 [Grandmother] galvanized many purdah 
observing families [to provide] succour to the refugees [who] poured in at the time of 
Partition. It was edifying to w atch her lead them at railway stations carry ing stretchers of the 
sick and ailing. She took charge of an abandoned building in Hyderabad and set up a 
maternity home where she tended to the wounded and helped her daughter deliver babies.' 
Clearly, the immediate humanitarian crisis overrode all other considerations in her mind. 

Conversion and Khilafat 

Early on, Ghulam Fatima recalls the problems encountered when the families of both she and 
her husband converted to Islam. In this, we are also introduced to the author's father, a true 
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character, and how he, still in his teens though a married man with children, attended a 
lecture by an Islamic scholar from Delhi, and was so deeply moved by this that he 
pronounced his faith in Islam. At this, ‘A great fear permeated the Hindu community, and 
they treated him like a pariah.' His wife and daughters had to remain in the custody of their 
Hindu family, but seeing in a dream the late spiritual scholar Abdur Rahman Sirhindi, who 
assured him that his wife and family would fairly soon convert, ‘my father was greatly 
relieved.' However, the intended conversion of his wife ‘created a massive uproar in the 
household', with the mother-in-law vowing to drown herself. By the time Ghulam Fatima's 
father succeeded in spiriting his wife and some of the children away, both religious 
communities were in "a very advanced state of confrontation.' Furthermore, having been 
forced to leave his youngest daughter behind, the father became engaged in *an av oe? 
battle ... for the child’s custody.’ which he finally won in court. 

Ghulam Fatima recalls also how in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, ‘a wave of 
conversions of young Sindhi Hindus shook the very fabric of a well ordered society, 
separating sons from their parents and fathers from their families. Heartbreaking scenes were 
witnessed among the Hindu Amil families of Hyderabad, creating much distress and 
generating Fierce passions.' As Independence approached, there was fear and uncertainty 
among the Hindus of Sindh concerning their future, and thus many packed up and left. 

Ghulam Fatima's father participated in the Silk Kerchief Movement. whose members 
disguised themselves as itinerant fakirs. delivering letters hidden :n their waking sticks * 
leaders of the ‘Knowing’ that proposed agitation against British rule Due tc these ac: ns. *e 
British authorities eventually issued a warrant for his amest: anxious to solemnise his 
daughter's marriage, ‘he urged the prospecti\e bridegroom to come io u wth? quick!} to [be] 
married. The marriage was performed in great haste.' 

Then, by the simple expedient of boarding a train on one side and slipping out of it on the 
other, this remarkable man shook off the police w ho w ere shadow ing him. After a few more 
near misses. Ghulam Fatima's father found work as a common labourer among the followers 
of the pir of Sirhind; but there and elsew here his language and demeanour e\ errually ga-. e 

him away, forcing him to hit the road again. 

One of the central motivating forces for Ghulam Fatima's family in tmer yean was Ac 
Khilafat movement of the 1 920s. a symbol of Muslim mmy and oppo aliM » Brios k rule, 
which eventually changed her life and that of her family m ember*. The zeal of mem converts 
in this cause w as an important factor. First, her doctor husband began champing at the bit. 
like many others, to go and lend a prnfrtwinnal hand in Turkey ‘When he eventually left.* 
she says. * I decided to follow him and started to make preparati ons, h seemed as it Hoe 
Sassui. Shah LatiFs heroine. “I loved Bambhore. a heaven with Pnahoon. bmnow no longer 
worth living in without him.'” So. against the advice of her father, she took her two young 
children to join him in Bombay, on his w ay to Turkey. 

But why Turkey? At the time that the British conquered India, the global Muslim population 
looked toward Turkev as its spiritual and temporal guide. When Britain and France set about 
carv ing up the Ottoman Empire. Indian Muslims felt that only two options were open to them 
-jihad or emigration, and the former course failed. Therefore, many Muslims, especially 
from Sindh, opted for the latter; like the Shaikhs, many cither sold or left their homes to be 
rented out by neighbours, the proceeds of which were sent to them wherever they were. Ot 
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course, brotherhood notwithstanding. man> were cheated, though the Shaikhs were 
apparently fortunate in this respect. 

However, the Khilafat movement ended with the rise of Kemal Ataturk around 1923. Thus Dr 
Shaikh announced that the family would go from Bombay to Medina, and settle there 
permanently. But even ecstatic pilgrims need food for the body, so after a stint as factotum to 
a merchant with Ghulam Fatima tailoring clothes at home to help make ends meet, her 
husband eventually built up a private medical practice. Even so. with post-World War I 
inflation and the issuance of ration cards, it was necessary to live most frugally. 

Ghulam Fatima speaks at length, and w ith feeling and insight, about the Turkish empire, the 
Arab revolt, the power games of that era. and in particular about Britain 's role in the 
destruction of Arab unity . The resulting narrow concept of nationalism among Arabs, she 
declared, was against the tenets of Islam. With the intensification of the war, Medina came 
under attack, and food supplies from Syria became erratic. ‘On one occasion Shaikh Sahib 
bought 10 kilos of grain for one guinea.' she recalls, ‘and brought it home stealthily in the 
dark of the night' for fear of being robbed and murdered. Then came an outbreak of plague, 
with many of its victims forcibly sent out of the country. The Shaikhs tried valiantly to stay 
on but finally left, journeying slowly via Syria in constant fear of Bedouin attacks on their 
train. Eventually, they disembarked at Adana in Turkey. 

The author's vignettes of life in the former Ottoman empire are most informative, and not 
least among them is her impression of Adana and its governor who dispensed justice in 
person - a 20th-century version of adalat-e-Jahangiri. ‘Any petitioner could go to the 
governor's office ... Tea would be served and offered to the petitioner as well. Then the 
governor himself would offer a cigarette.' Poor women entering the office were heard 
politely and offered instant redress On one occasion he ‘stopped his car. got out. and called 
to the police to take the victim of a hit and run accident to hospital ... He would often walk 
through the streets unescorted.’ 

Long way home 

Despite Dr Shaikh's dedication to his profession, the call of home was always present. 
Eventually, on receiving news from Pakistan of the death of three family members, and of her 
father’s escape to Sirhind, Ghulam Fatima was reduced to tears. ‘Women are known to be the 
weaker sex’, she says, ‘and as I read this sad news of death and sickness I couldn't stop the 
tears flowing [from] my eyes and I had a strong desire to fly like a bird across the ocean to 
my loved ones.’ 

So began their roundabout journey home, a trip ‘sometimes nightmarish and chaotic'. They 
went via Syria, where the Arabs, having at first rejoiced at Britain's overthrow of the Turkish 
rule were now longing for their return; via present-day Jerusalem, where the Muslims were 
custodians of all monuments and holy sites; via Egypt, where they visited many historic 
places: via Mecca and finally Suez, from whence, in March 1920, they set sail for India. This 
chapter is rich in socio-political information and analysis, and in details of their trips to 
various holy places. Apropos of this, Ghulam Fatima observes, ‘The world acknowledges the 
strong while the weak are weeded out. Weakness has always invited aggression and eventual 
destruction.’ 

Finally there was the homecoming, followed by the search for schools for the children, whose 
education had suffered during the family's peregrinations, and later for their marriage 
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partners. At the departure of the three younger ones to academic institutions in Delhi, Dr 
Shaikh sent Ghulam Fatima off with them. There, she enrolled in a midwifery course, later to 
prove useful in the hospital which they set up on their farm in Hyderabad. 

We are fortunate to be able to read this warm and richly human tale, the testament of one who 
rode upon some of the most fateful political tsunamis of our times. In the words of Ghulam 
Fatima's son-in-law, ‘Even now, if each and every one ... [made] a real effort to collect these 
vintages of our heritage we may yet find a treasure house. In every tribe and clan there may 
still be those who can unravel these strains of our historical heritage. If we neglect this ... we 
will be left only with regrets.’ 

~ Noor Jehan Mecklai is a teacher, and a student of Buddhism. She lives in Karachi 
http://www.himalmag.com/component/content/article/4823-witness-from-sindh.html 

Photographs of my grand-mother Fatima Shaikh: 

http://wvvw.flickr.com/search/?w=98942109%40N00&q=nani&m=text 
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Ghulam Fatima Shaikh was born in the late nineteenth century as Nandini Kripalani, in a wealthy, 
traditional Hindu household. Her saga spans two continents and two centuries. She witnessed the most 
momentous events of history of the subcontinent and lived to tell the tale. Ghulam Fatima witnessed 
the conversions of many members of her family to Islam and the consequent litigations. Fatima endured 
the frequent absences of her father, a distant but romantic figure, for whom she does not conceal a 
sneaking admiration. Later, after marriage, she followed her husband’s trail into unknown lands where 
she faced financial constraints, the First World War, famine, sicknesses and dislocation, but most of 
all a yearning for her loved ones. She coped with all these tribulations with remarkable grit, and 
survived to narrate this saga, with remarkable clarity at the age of 75 before she died in 1981. 

This memoir provides a first-hand account of what conversion from Hinduism to Islam meant in practice; 
and its impact on Sindhi society from the late nineteenth century onwards. It contains intriguing 
information about what it was like to be a family that spanned the Hindu-Muslim divide, and how 
individual members coped with the challenges and pressures generated by conversion taking place 
within its ranks. 

Sindhi Muslims were caught up in the Khilafat agitation of the period spanning the First World War and 
its immediate aftermath. This memoir presents an intimate picture of how this could affect one family, 
to the extent that husband, wife, and children eventually left Sindh. Through the prism of the author’s 
description of life in various parts of the Ottoman Empire, stretching from Madinah to Adana as well 
as many other places, we gain a profound understanding of an ordinary life, albeit from the perspective 
of what was perhaps not an ordinary family. We gain a clearer sense of what the Ottoman Empire 
‘meant’ to Muslims of the subcontinent and how far some of them were prepared to go to support its 
continued existence. 
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